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A STATEMENT has gone forth that the Queen 
hopes to attend another oratorio performance 
during the month of May, though the official 
announcement has not yet been made. “ Elijah” 
is named as the work té be performed, a selection 
which will be easily understood when the circum- 
stances of Mendelssohn’s visit in 1847 are recalled. 


% OF 


RUBINSTEIN’S playing of eight of Beethoven’s 
sonatas at one of his historical concerts is a com- 


pliment to his audiences, which, it may be hoped, |' 


will be appreciated when he comes amongst us in 
May. The sonatas are the “Moonlight,” the D 
minor, Op. 31,, the “ Waldstein,” the “ Appas- 
sionata,” and Op, 90, 101, 109, and r11. Whata 
programme, and what a player ! 


ROS 


IN bestowing an honorary Doctor’s degree upon 
Mr A. C, Mackenzie, St Andrews’ University has 
been laudably prompt to take occasion by the hand. 
There has been’ no addition to the musical doc- 
torate received with more cordial approbation by 


the public. 
8 Oe 


S1R GEORGE GROVE'S speech at the dinner of 
the South London Musical Club should give the 
finishing touch to the “amateur” grievance. Sir 
George says that he is himself a typical amateur, 
having never received a musical education. It will 
not therefore do to read “ amateur ” as meaning in- 


competence. 
Bee 


Leipsic Conservatorium seems in ‘no way to 
suffer from the growth of similar institutions in 
other towns. From a recent report it appears that 
for the current term there are. entered 548 pupils, 
of which total 94 are natives f the United 


K 
ingdom. awe 


“To sing between the keys of the piano,” is: a 
euphemistical way of referring to false intonation, 
which may have its uses in certain critical relation- 
ships. It is a saying of the suave Auber, which 
has just been revived in France. French musical 
literature is so rich in suitable quotations, that 
politeness in criticism becomes easy. 

oe ® 


SiGNoR Rota, of Trieste, is Apparently of 
opinion that petty concyete ‘things are not the best 
subjects for treatment in oratorio, if it is at all pos- 
sible to lay hands upon a good rousing abstraction. 
Mere men, inspired or otherwise, such as Moses or 
Judas Maccabzeus, or particular times, as exempli- 
fied in “ The Seasons,” fail to ‘satisfy his craving 
for horizon. Nothing, short of Man with‘a capital M 
and Time with a capital T;‘is sufficiently wide to 
give scope to his genius. re 

® Be 


IT would seem as though “Man and Time” 
were a title under which nothing could come amiss, 
but rumour is not :very encouraging in the matter, 
It is said that. the. work is in three sections—two 








_ béfore the “Creation, dealing with man in his 


original and’ intermediate’ states, whatever these 
may have been ; the third, after the Creation, which 
skips from Eveless Adam to medizvalism, and 
from medizevalism to modern life. 
Ce ed : 

THIs sounds a little as though a good subject 
_ had been thrown away ; for though it is possible to 
‘conceive a hundred worthy oratorio treatments of 
the theme, they” none of them deal with man before 
‘Paradise. It is not. necessary to go back to em- 
bryonic. man to. give musical development to the 
idea in Marvel’s lines :—-_. a 
“But at my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity.” 


BOB 
MR HENSCHEL, barytone, composer, and ex- 
director of the Boston Symphony Concert, promises 
to be a valuable addition to. the list of available 
conductors in this country. With adequate means 
at command, he is organising an orchestra with a 
‘special view to the inauguration of a Symphony 
Concert season. The unequal distribution of music 
throughout the year has long been a matter of 
regret to musical enthusiasts. The Crystal Palace 
is a long journey from town; and the absence of 
nearer provision of good orchestral music during the 
long silent interval between June and March is 
certainly aclamant evil. Mr Henschel proposes to 
give Wednesday Evening Concerts at the St James’ 
Hall, with an occasional matineé, and it will be a 
pity if they do not prove a very complete success. 
BHO 


GIVEN a blatant and persistent organ-grinder, 


| street pianist, or similar violator of domestic peace, 


what ought one to do with him? An immoral but 
prevalent custom ‘replies that the best plan is to 
dissemble—assure ‘him that there is a sick person 
in thé house, and then give him sixpence to go 
round the corner: More active personal measures 
must depend tpon the size of the offender ; if he is 
a big man, patience is a virtue of which the cultiva- 
tion is ‘exceedingly desirable; if he is not, drive 
him from you like chaff before a whirlwind. But 
of one thing, rest assured, that the police are a 
never-present help in time of trouble, and that if 
by chance they are near, there will always be some 
loophole by which the miscreant will escape even 
from the yp presence of the magistrate. 
SOs 


to peruse the woes of Mr Spencer Pickering, a 

professor’ of chemistry at Marylebone. Mr Picker- 
ing, it appears, was haunted by a grinder who, 
elated’ with the ‘sense of power to disturb pro- 
fessional studies, had organized a casual annoyance 
into chronic nuisance. Expostulation was vain ; 
he went away only to return and awake the echoes 
of Bryanston Square to the same distracting cycle, 
Yet when this hardened offender was brought before 
the magistrate, it was discovered that though he 
had been warned on all previous occasions, he had 
not been sent away on the day when, weary of 
remonstrance, Mr Pickering sent for the police. 


owe 
THE law in the matter appears to be that an 





organ-grinder can be punished only if he persists 





Ir proof be needed, the gentle reader is invited - 


in imposing himself on a house after warning, If 
he merely retired a little and reappeared almost 
instantly, the same warning would do for both 
occasions, But the law unhappily does not define 
the precise period during which a single warning 
holds good ; and the organist who cherishes malign 
intentions can carry them out in safety, and have 
the additional pleasure of seeing his adversary 
mulcted in the costs of a useless action. This is 
one of the refinements of civilisation. 


BES 


THE municipality of Paris has taken a step 
which to the English mind must seem of doubtful 
value. It has contributed 15000 francs to the cash 
box of the Impresario of the Odéon Theatre under 
the condition that during ten matinées.1600 children 
from the public schools shall have free admission to 
each performance. The stipulation is that the 
performances shall be truly good, and, if possible, 
classic operas. A rather necessary stipulation, but 
what repertory will the “truly good” operas be 
drawn from? 

PRR 


OPERA in Italian has for some time been so 
completély under an unlucky star that it hardly 
needed the fiasco of M. Carillan’s managément 
to bring upon it the fresh moralisings of those-who 
think its day has been already too long in the land. 
Managerial treasures have been empty, however, 
when the gods should have rained gold into them, 
had great music counted for anything. M. Carillon’s 
way of going to the bad drew upon him the 
attention ' of theatre-going London, but his ex- 
perience is not without parallel, though the stage 
has seldom witnessed so quick a change from sham 
sentiment to the saddening facts of life. 


ed 


“ PARSIFAL” has been produced in New York 
as an oratorio, and with more excisions than even 
the concert platform rendered needful. ‘The judg- 
ment of competent critics on the experiment seems 
to be. pretty much that matte on the Albert Hall 
recital. Those whe had not seen.the work at Bay- 
reuth could derive no just idea of its greatness 
from the performance; those who knew the 
real “Parsifal” were pained at witnessing an 


emasculated version. 
CE 


THE Queen’s congratulatory telegram to M. 
Gounod after hearing the abbreviated “Mors et 
Vita” at,the Albert Hall will, it is hoped, keep the 
French composer in good-humour with England. 
Something of the kind was needed, because there 
is a remarkable unanimity in belittling Gounod’s 
oratorios to be seen in the English press just now. 
The unfavourable judgment may be true, but why 
was it so tardy? 

ed 
THE artistic feeling of Munkacsy, although it 
seeks pictorial expression, has a strong musical 
trend of which the Mozart picture is only one 
indication. 1t was, however, quite in the fitness of 
things, apart from personal musical taste, that the 
greatest of Hungarian painters should be among 
the first to greet the greatest Hungarian composer 


upon his arrival at Paris. Of special interest is it, 





to learn that Liszt has been sitting to Munkacsy for 
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a life-size portrait. The result should be one of 
altogether unusual interest, and it is to be hoped 
that an opportunity of seeing it may be accorded to 
the public, as in the case of the now famous Mozart. 
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THE natural craving to find some concrete 
stimulus ‘to the imagination in places associated 
with the names of great men finds little satisfaction 
in the news that it has been at last definitely 
arranged to pull down the “ Haus am Brihl” in 
which Wagner was born. To do the Leipzig 
authorities justice, they were exceedingly desirous 
to purchase and preserve it as a memorial building, 
but the irreverent hand of Time had already de- 
cided its destiny. Even the worship of a Wagnero- 
maniac would have been mitigated by the knowledge 
that a sigh of regret might bring the whole crumb- 
ling fabric about his ears. 

i 

IN the opinion of some critics, the musical event 
of the Parisian season will prove to be the produc- 
tion of the lyric drama, “Maitre Ambros,” the 
libretto of which is by MM. Francois Coppée and 
Auguste Dorchain, and the score by M. Widor. 
MM. Coppée and Widor are not in this making 
their first essay in collaboration, as the charming 
ballet “La Korrigane” was their joint work. 
M. Dorchain is also already favourably known as 
the author of the “Conte d’avril” an adaptation 


from Shakespeare. 
OF ® 


The historic basis of ‘‘ Maitre Ambros” is taken 
from Dutch history in 1650, when William of Nassau 
put forward the claim of entering Amsterdam at the 
head of his army, like a king, but was told by the 
sturdy burghers, that they would open the dykes and 
drown him and his army rather than suffer it. Of 
course a love story is woven in bright colours 
across this historic framework. The mise en scéne 
consists practically in a series of pictures from 
Teniers, Van der Hels, Rembrandt, and Rubens. 
Thus the first scene reproduces Van der Hels’ 
“Feast of the Civic Guard ;” the two principal 
scenes of the fourth act are borrowed from Rubens’ 
Village Fair and Rembrandt’s Night-patrol. 


SOR 


THE score by M. Widor is the most important 
work yet written by him for the theatre. Worthy 
of special mention are the introduction or “ prelude 
synthétique,” the song of Nella in the first act, a 
chorus at the presentation of the flag in the second 
act, the love-duets between Ambros and Nella, and 
the cabin-boy’s song in the fourth act. The opera 
would be of interest if only for its realistic repre- 
sentation of artistic Dutch scenes, but the interest 
is by no means confined to picturesqueness. M. 
Widor has given in it the earnest of yet higher 
operatic work. 

He 


BEKLI102Z's “ Benvenuto Cellini” is to be mounted 
before the end of the season at the Opéra-Comique, 
the book being by Leon de Wailly and Auguste 
Barbier. The ‘work was found so difficult at the 
time of its performance in connection with the 
Academy of Music, that no fewer than twenty-nine 
general rehearsals had to be given it. Three have 
since been found sufficient, so different is the 
musical atmosphere of to-day. Then, in 1838, 
Berlioz passed for an unintelligible madman ; but 
to-day when the “Damnation de Faust” is re- 
garded as a master-piece, it is not improbable 
that “ Benvenuto Cellini” will obtain a great suc- 
cess at the Opéra-Comique. 
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ON the 3rd March the jubilee of the production 
of the “ Huguenots ” was celebrated by its perform- 
ance at the Opéra. The actual date of its first 
production at the Paris Opéra, was, however, the 
2gth February, 1836. The first thirty-three per- 





formances produced a total of 307,755 francs—an 
unprecedented success. The hundredth perform- 
ance was given on July foth, 1839, the five hun- 
dredth on the 4th April 1872, Since then it has 
been played there 285 times, the jubilee perform- 
ance being the 786th from its first production. 
Taking it altogether, the Opéra has had good 
reason to pray for the repose of the soul of Meyer- 


beer. 
ed 


A CHILD of twelve years of age, who is said to be | 
the Patti of the future, has recently been introduced 
to public notice at the Hotel Continental, Paris, by 
the Countess Ali Sadowska, who is no untrust- 
worthy judge. She is doing her best to forward 
the interests of her protégée, and it is possible that 
before many years are over, the name of Lili 
Swada may come into prominence, It is a grace- 
ful exit on the part of Ali which furthers the 
entrance of Lili. 


FHS 


A LITTLE joke ‘goes a long way in Edinburgh 
University. A law professor who had frequently 
to refer to the registrar of joint-stock companies as 
having the names of shareholders “on the list,” 
was puzzled by a cheer whenever the words escaped 
him. It is well-known that Edinburgh professors 
cannot afford to go to the opera, as they subsist for 
six months of the year upon a little oatmeal and 
salt herrings. Naturally, therefore, the exponent 
of the law was behind his “poor lads,” in his 
acquaintance with the phraseology of the Mikado, 
until after the lecture was over and he had received 
a little friendly enlightenment. Now what did 
the wicked Professor do? He spent some hours 
in plotting revenge, and the next day when a 
member of the class was unruly he informed him 
that, if he left the class “he was sure he would not 
be missed.” There was of course great cheering, 
and the wily Professor was so pleased that he gave 
them all a half-holiday. Moral: Mik-ado about 
nothing. 
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THE appointment of Mr John Barnby to the 
conductorship recently held by Mr Shakespeare 
at the Royal Academy of Music, is not one at 
which many musicians will cavil. Without sound- 
ing his own trumpet before him, Mr Barnby has 
done a great deal of praiseworthy work for the 
advancement of his art, since the day when he 
tied Arthur Sullivan for the Mendelssohn scholar- 
ship and lost it in a final heat. Apart from the 
direct influence of his teaching, and of his wise 
management of some of the larger choirs in the 
metropolis, he has been the means of introducing 
a large number of novelties to the English musical 
public. His omission from Grove’s Musical 
Dictionary was as unlucky an oversight as the 
omission of Andrew Lang from | “Men of the 


Time.” 
6H , 


A Story is told of Mario and Grisi which may 
be commended to those who have allowed race to 
bias them both in the case of M. Saint-Saéns and 
the proposed production of “ Lohengrin” at Paris. 
When Grisi was studying the part of Donna Anna 
for the first production of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” 
at the Paris Thedtre Italien, she vainly tried to 
master a réle which later on became one of her 
most famous achievements. In despair, she turned 
to Rubini, crying, “I don’t understand a particle of 
this German music!” “Julia, dear,” replied her 
wise husband, “ please don’t talk politics, but study 
Mozart if you want to understand him.” 
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WE quote the following from the Musical Courier 
of New York as_an interesting variation upon the 
English method of doing things :—“ We find the 
following personal mention in our usually well- 
informed exchange, the San Francisco Argonaut : 
—‘ Herr Candidus, the tenor of the German opera 





troupe, whose favourite réle is Lohengrin, weighs 
300 pounds. He is said to be enormously fond of 
Bavarian beer, and he looks it.’ Mr, not Herr, 
‘Candidus is the'tenor of the Amefican, not of the 
German, opera troupe. He is a tall, well-propor- 
tioned gentleman of fine figure and handsome 
face, and weighs about 175° pounds. He is not 
particularly fond of beer of any kind, Bavarian or 
otherwise, nor does he look as if he were. Other- 
wise the above item is quite correct.” 


FHS 


PERFORMANCES of sacred music on Sunday are 
projected in several quarters, and in a letter to the 
Times, Sir George Grove expresses himself strongly 
in favour of such schemes being carried out under 
the sanction of the Church. He proposes that a 
committee should be formed in every church or 
chapel wishing to try the experiment, who should 
make all arrangements, and provide for such fea- 
tures as should assert the religious character of 
the gathering. Sir George seems to think a Sym- 
phony of Beethoven’s, performed on Sunday after- 
noon in churches, a not unattainable and a truly 


religious object. 
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HERR SEIDL has given at New York a concert 
in aid of the Bayreuth Stage Festival Plays. The 
audience seems to have fallen short of the expecta- 
tion of the promoters of the concert : but the en- 
thusiasm in the performance itself was very great. 
Beethoven’s “ Eroica” and “ Leonora” were chosen 
to head the programme, the remaining selections 
being from Wagner’s music-dramas. Herr Seidl’s 
conducting is said to preserve the main character- 
istics of Wagner’s highly emotional method. 
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O one can doubt that the enjoyment and 
practice of music in this country has 
greatly increased within the last few 
years; and the fact is alike to the 

social reformer and to the lover of the higher cul- 
ture most encouraging. The one finds a new 
ameliorative instrument being prepared to his 
hand ; the other sees the conditions growing up 
in which the progressive side of the musical art 
may be cared for among us. A variety of causes 
contribute to this, the chief, doubtless, being the 
improved position music is taking in formal educa- 
tion. The training schools are beginning to bear 
fruit, and a generally quickened intellectual interest 
has imparted a stimulus to art-subjects which were 
long deemed superfluous. There is, too, a livelier 
attention given to all matters growing out of the 


| musical life. . During the past year the pages of the 


MAGAZINE have in some degree reflected this, and 
there has been an endeavour to meet the demand 
for a musical literature, appealing equally to the 
specialist, to the amateur, and to the popular 
reader. | Periodicals devoted to the interests of 
music have perhaps been too ready to assume 
that in this sphere there was no popular franchise ; 
though indications are, not wanting now of a per- 
ception of the inutility of heavy treatises and 
pedantic dissertations, as an invitation to the atten- 
tion of the general reader. The beginning of a new 
volume seems the right time to say to the readers, 
who, in a sense, have made the MAGAZINE what it 
is, that the course of the future will be determined 
by the desire at once to supplement other agencies 
of social culture, and to further music as an art. 
A varied literary and musical means will be taken 
to this: end, which depends, however, to some 
extent upon the co-operation of the music-loving 
constituency. T. CARLAW MARTIN, 
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ITH Herr ‘Joachimag: in amongst us fiddling 
his best, and, Signor, Piatti restored, appa- 
" fently not a whit the worse for his accident 
last autumn, ‘the habitues of the Monday 
and Saturday Popular Conc erts - may now be said to 
be holding high festival, err Joachim’s ‘first ap- 
pearance was on March ist, and, strange to say, St 
James’ Hall was that night rather /ess crowded than 
usual, Whether the thinness of the audience was 
caused by the uncanny weather we have been suffer- 
ing from, of late, or was produced by high-minded 
disapproval of the great violinist’s choice for his 
solos of three pieces arranged for violin and piano, 
deponent cannot say. The concert, as a whole, 
was an admirable one. First came Beethoven’s 
Quartet in E minor, my favourite of the Rasou- 
mowsky series, played by MM. Joachim, Ries, 
Hollander and Howell, with wonderful delicacy 
and fire ; then Miss Fanny Davies played Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘Presto _ Scherzando, and’ a Romance of 
Schumann’s, though with hardly her usual success; 
and Herr Joachim gave the. Adagio from Spohr’s 
Concerto No. 11, and two melodies by Schumann, 
originally written for four hands on the pianoforte. 
Being, encored, he played the well-known Bourrée 
by Bach, so often given by him, with marvellous 
spirit and mastery. Certes, there is but one 
Joachim. Mr Ben Davies was the. vocalist, ‘but 
nervoushess or a cold appeared to prevent him 
doing full justice to his powers. 
ROS 
Or the subsequent concerts, that, of, March 8th 
was memorable for the vex(rée of Signor Piatti, 
who, besides j joining in Mozart’s G minor Quartet, 
played a Largo and Allegro by Veracini, one of 
those characteristic old Italian pieces that Signor 
Piatti has. incontrovertibly made his.own.. The 
enthusiastic. reception accorded him when he first 
appeared on_ the platform was enough to unsteady 
on netves of any but a veteran artist such as he 
‘The remainder of the concert, save for a fine 
performance of , Schubert’s ,Rondo-Brillante . by 
Miss Zimmermann, ‘and Herr, Joachim, was_ not 
particular! noteworthy. The, concert of the 17th, 
on, the other. hand, was quite a sensational one. 
What will be thought of such a “team” as this— 
Mme, Norman, Neruda, first, violin, Herr Joachim, 
second violin, Herr Straus, viola, and Signor Piatti, 
cello? It is not often we have such an ideal 
combination of, talent. in concerted musi¢, The 
same evening, Mme. Neruda and Herr, Joachim 
played Bach’s double concerto in D minor, written 
when the great Sebastian lived a peaceful life in 
out-of-the-way Céthen. How well it went need 
hardly be said, The. audience, were not satisfied 
at the end until the two artists, returned, and 
repeated the lovely. Movement. Mendel- 
ssohn’s fine Quintet.in flat, Beethoven's Sonata 
for ‘cello pianoforte hes 
Piatti) were played, an 





with that rich, pans ei voice of hers > th 
always gives one pleasure... , 


had...a., pew, re, emcee by; Moskowski,:.of 








“ Jeanne’ D'Arc ” celebrity }*buvit hardly proved a 
success}! though: cleverly: played>by°M:' Tivadar 


Nachez’; ‘for its diffuse, and ‘the themes'cannot be: 


said to’ be ‘very’ witching. ( Mr’ Henry Gadsby’s 
“Forest! of ‘Arden:” overture, graceful and: unpre- 
tentious, conducted ‘by the ‘composer, went ' better, 


‘| and was evidently’ to the: taste: of the audience. 


Mme. Frickenhaus—an English lady though bear-. 
ing a German name—played Schumann's pianoforte 
concerto’ with all the skill: and° devotion to the 
master’s thought. that: I ‘always find’ cause to 
admire in her ; and the orchestra, under Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, ‘gave a’ splendid interpretation’ of the 
Scotch symphony. Mdile, Antoinette Trebelli, 
daughter of the great ‘contralto, sang two solos 
very prettily. “Her voice is’ a‘ mezzo-soprano of 
charming quality, though not ‘as yet very strong, 
and: it has evidently received careful training. : 


ee 


OF the second concert onthe 18th, 1éss need be” 


said, for. ‘though ‘interesting, there was nothing 
specially important in the programme, if I except 
Mr Prout’s symphony in’ F; whieh, under the com- 
poser’s baton, went to perfection. ‘Also be it said, 
M. De ‘Pachmann’s’ playing of ‘Mozart’s D minor 
was, despite that’ v/rtvoso’s affectations, a really 
masterly performance. Signor Bottesini exhibited 
some of his extraordinary fours de force on the 
double bass, in his “Introduction ‘and Bolero,” 
and by ‘his’ overture “Graziella,”’ showed his 
possession of sound musicianly’ qualities, and a 
genuine vein of ‘melody. ' '‘Sotne’ vocal ‘selections 
were given’ by Mrs Henschel and“Herr Henschel 
(who ‘I'‘hear, ‘by’ the way, is organising an im- 
portant’ series of symphony concerts to be given in 
London ‘next’ winter), and’ Mr George Mount ably 
did’ duty’ as conductor, in’ the absefice of Sir A. 
Sullivan, caused by illness. 
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_AT the Crystal Palace, on.the arth , the. symphony 


was. Schumann’s.in, C; full of noble: and. beautiful 
thoughts, and. its. interpretation. by, Mr Manns’ 
forces. left little. to, be desired. . The, monotony, of 
unabridged. . performances ,.was, broken, by; M. De 


‘Pachmann’s ;temporary,, failure ..of memory in the 


finale, of Chopin’s..concerto.in F. minor....Sud- 


denly there was one,of, those awful pauses when no 
‘one seemed, to know what, to,.do, then a fresh start 


was made, but before long the. piece, was. brought 
to,an abrupt conclusion... Moral, it is dangerous to 
play “without book ”—and,,I might:,add,.it is just 


‘as, well to, avoid the habit M:.de Pachmann far too 


much indulges. in, of gazing, with mysterious, smiles 
and, head-shakings, at. the audience... Miss Bertha 
Moore,.a young lady who, understand, has, dis- 
tinguished herself at_the., Paris Conservatoire, and 
possesses a sweet and sympathetic voice, sang very 
nicely, but her selection of songs might, have been 
better,.. On, March .6th the, choral symphony was 
given, and on the 13th Mr/A.C, Mackenzie's new 
violin concerto was played by Herr Gompertz, for 
the first timein London, | The latter is by no means 
easy to play, and Herr Gompertz must be congratu- 
lated on his admirable rendering of it. The sym- 
phony was Haydn’s delightful one in D, and Mr and 





Mrs Menachel sang: J.J. B 
A Revo Virhuoto. 


HE. early 5 Saetieiityisionsléslanen: reached | by: 
\). Musical genius,remains: as: much a matter: 
. Of astonishment. as>it: was. to Eckermann 
cust When,, he, »pondered:: the youthful — 


theory of, Goethe-—that the musical ‘talentyimey 


well: show itself earliest of any, inasmuch as music’ 





is something innate and internal, which needs little 
hourishment' from without, and no experience 
drawn from life--is' about as impotent an attempt 
at'solution as ‘can well be conceived, at best only 
restating the: problem. Certain it ‘is¢that in no 
other art is equal excellence attained at an. equally 
early! age,)::Almost all the great) musicians have 
been remarkable Boys, acquiring by instinct what 
cost other men ‘years of labour, and becoming the 
despair of their teachers by a too precocious attain- 
ment. By aninversion of past experience in this 
matter, it may safely be asserted that any great 
musician whom the: future has in store for us will 
commence his career with ‘similar brilliancy ; and 
those who profess ability to read the signs in the* 
musical heavens are of opinion that the time is 
already ripe for such an, appearanee.. The chain 
of great fastets is in danger of being broken unless 
some youthful prodigy 3 appears, to maintain it for 
another generation.. - 

In the opinioh-of many well qualified to judge, 
this new link in the chain has been already 
foufid in the person of Mr Frederic Lamond, a 
pianist who has recently invaded Scotland, her- 
alded by the trumpetings of the Vienna press, 
and who bas already taken some of its principal 
cities by storm. It is true that Mr Lamond is»by 
birth’a’ Scotchman, and there will not be wanting 
those ‘who find in the favourable tone of Northern 
criticism only one more illustration of the bias 
of patriotism. In point of fact, however, there has 
been almost complete unanimity amongst critics 
of many nationalities, and not in the Scottish eie- 
mentalone. The general verdict has been that, at 
the age of ‘eighteen, he has taken his place in the 
very first rank of living pianists. His programmes 
have not been of a nature to set off shallow acquire- 
ments, while exempting him from higher tests. If 
he had ‘been desirous that his audiences.should 
hear the worst at once, he could scarcely have sub- 
jected himself to more trying ordeals. A sonata 
like that‘of Beethoven Op. 111, the twenty variations 
of Brahms upon a Paganini theme, half a dozen 
good’ selections from Chopin, a Schumann Etude 
Symphonique, the Liebestraum and Lucrezia Borgia 
Fantasia of Liszt, and a Barcarolle of Rubinstein, 
represent a fairly wide range of culture both in 
point of technical ability and emotional insight 
They were played from memory with perfect ease, 
and with no perceptible diminution of power to- 
wards the close of performances, which were all the 
longer in that Mr Lamond was not niggardly in 
response to encores. Exceptions might be taken 
to parts of his reading of the sonata and to parts of 
his Chopin work, but the brilliance of the Brahms 
variations and the Lucrezia,Borgia, and the fine 
feeling shown in the Liebestraum, were worthy of 
all praise.. He has an admirable technique, but it 
has not. been cultivated at the expense of the finer 
qualities of the poetic insight which go to make a 
musician. 

Mr Lamond was born in Glasgow in 1868, and 
at a very early age received what must have been 
a‘wise and thorough musical training from his elder 
brother, Mr D. Lamond. At ten years of age he 
was playing the organ of Park Church, but his cul- 
ture already embraced other instruments, such as 
the violin, oboe, and clarionet. Sent abroad by his 
brother, he first studied composition for three years 
under ‘Professor Utsbruch, and then became a pup! 
of Von Biilow. ‘The latter subsequently advised 
him to go to ‘Liszt, ‘with the flattering remark that 
he had scarcely known anyone so thoroughly pre- 
pared to benefit. by the advantages, and withstand 
the defects:of the Liszt scho@& The kiss with 
which Liszt greeted the young player after his first 
performance before him may be regarded as the 
pledge of a wider, though not more discriminating 
approbation: The success of his concerts here pro- 
mises to be as great as that of his concerts at Ber- 
lin, where no one of his nationality has ever had so 
| heagty a:reception.': His face is: scarcely of the 


Scotch type, and he still: shows: something of the 
awkwardness which is apt to appear in undeveloped 
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man. But his ary is inne but undeveloped ; 
it has the maturity of a long life-experience. As 
yet he has given little opportunity to judge of his 
work as a composer, but a romance of his gave good 
promise in that regard. Scotland is certainly to be 
congratulated in the matter. She is not generally 
credited with profound artistic sentiment, but in 
music, at least, she is making great strides. 
Amongst her composers, Mr Mackenzie and (if 
rumour speaks the truth) Mr D’Albert are far from 
unknown; and amongst her pianists, Madame 
Hepekirk deservedly holds a foremost place. To 
this list Mr Lamond’s name promises to be an 
addition of no little importance. 
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F the numerous legends which the thought 
and imagination of the Middle Ages origi- 
nated, in the process of employing natural 
activities of mind on knowledge half-with- 

held, that of “ Faust” has possessed the greatest 
vitality. The dawn of the eighteenth century 
proved too strong for many a miracle-play, chap- 
book, and ballad, and the bulk of the legendary 
lore that came into existence with “ Faust” lay 
interred until the development of the antiquarian 
spirit of the nineteenth. The reason of the longer 
life doubtless is, that “ Faust” deals witha problem, 
the very insolubility of which continued to tempt 
the mind; and, further, that the legend and. its 
numerous varieties, combines considerable pictorial 
attraction with ethical significance. Thus when 
many tales of demonology were being merely 
whispered by the superstitious, “‘ Faust” rose into 
literature; Calderon, Marlowe, and others dignified 
it; and finally Goethe gathered up the tradition as 
he gathered up much of the culture of his time and 
gave it modern and probably final expression. 

The temptation of the story-teller and dramatic 
poet has also been the temptation of the musician. 
* Faust” has appeared in very various musical 
guises. It has been seen in the early operatic days 
of the English stage, concrete and unideal, with a 
grinning Mephisto singing bailads, according to 
the taste of the day. Then Italy has been visited. 
and the whole paraphernalia of Sulphurland 
associated with sixteen-bar trills and cantilena. 
Burlesque, ballet, and comic opera, have each 
utilised the material and shown the world at 
various times and places the Prince of Darkness 
with a comic echo to his sardonic laugh. Even of 
serious efforts to treat “ Faust” on the lines of 
what is called “grand opera” there have been 
quite a number. Still more numerous are the 
instrumental compositions inspired by “Faust,” the 
Overture of Wagner and the Symphony of Liszt 
standing at the head for strength and sufficiency 
of expression, The more lyrical portions of 
* Faust,” such as the songs of Gretchen in Goethe’s 
poem, have naturally stimulated a melodious flow 
in German song writers, the settings of Schubert, 
Lenz, and Liszt, being the best known and the 
best worth knowing. 

In view of the abundance of “ Faust” music, it 
is curious to read Goethe’s remark as to a musical 
treatment of his poem. “1 do not give up the hope,” 
said Eckermann, “of seeing suitable music com- 
posed for ‘Faust.’” ‘Quite impossible,” replied 
Goethe ; “the awful and repulsive passages which 
must occasionally occur are not in the style of the 
time, The music should be like that of ‘ Don 
Juan.’ Mozart should have composed for ‘ Faust.’ ” 
As a matter of fact, a greater than Mozart—namely, 
Beethoven— was meditating in the year of his death 
the writing of complete music to “ Faust ;” and 
one or two incidental pieces, as, for example, “ The 


Song of the Flea,” actually exist. Beethoven. was 
probably, by temperament as well as by his flexible 
musical speech, the ideal composer for “ Faust ;.” 
he would certainly not have written “in the style 
of the time.” Looking over the list of “ Faust” 
compositions, it has, however, to be admitted that 
experiment has thus far borne out Goethe's opinion 
as to the impossibility of finding adequate music, 
though the reason is not quite that he advances. 
Composers have evidently found it impossible to 
master the whole range of Goethe's tragedy, there 
being only one production that attempts to run the 
full extent of the poem—Lassen’s incidental music, 
of which favourable report is everywhere made. 
‘Goethe’s work is at once too loosely large in its 
construction and too vague in its symbolism for 
satisfactory musical rendering. Just as critics and 
commentators go to ‘‘ Faust” and extract various 
meanings of various degrees of plausibility, so the 
artist energising in music has found his stimulus, 
not in a rounded conception of the whole poem, 
but in parts whose episodical character is justified 
in a musical sense by their picturesqueness., The 
result is that the problem set forth in “ Faust,” 
and the great central mystery it touches, have only 
fragmentary presentation in music; so much ‘so, 
that if a musician arose capable of profound feel- 
ing outside the realm of sound, he would not be 
debarred by his predecessors from a fresh and a 
more comprehensive attempt. 

There are four important attempts at rendering 


Gounod’s work, so satisfying in respect of melodic 
qualities, is the least satisfying from the point of 
view of the “Faust” student. A melodramatist 
scanning his material would naturally seize upon 
and enforce the Gretchen scenes, regardless of the 
comparatively small space allotted to. them by the 
poet. Gounod shows us Faust baffled in his at- 
tempt to penetrate the mystery of life through 
science, abandoning himself to the guidance of 
Mephistopheles, who promises him enjoyment of 
the present, ending with the fatal love and death of 
Gretchen. But as soon as Faust dons the silken 
hose he becomes a mere commonplace operatic 
lover. Mephistopheles, in the background, supplies 
a theatrically impressive element of diablerie ; 
Gretchen is a too confiding’ girl; and red-fire 
beneath the stage is about: all that remains, or is 
needed, to close the action. A spectator ignorant 
of Goethe would remain so. 

Schumann’s “Scenes from Faust” ‘are con- 
fessedly extracts, but they have been made with a 
keen eye to dramatic effect. Moreover the Second 
part is drawn upon in such a way that the career 
of Faust is presented with an approach to con- 
tinuity. For opening the composer has selected 
the garden scene with the test of the flower) the 
prayer at the shrine, and the cathedral scene where 
the voice of the consoience-stricken and fainting 
Gretchen and the forebodings of the Evil Spirit'are 
heard in the pauses of i e Dies Irae, declaimed| by 
the choir. Then follow scenes from the second part 
of the poem. Faust and Mephistopheles are busy 
with harbour works, and Faust is happy in the pros- 
pect of lightening the human lot by schemes ‘of 
practical beneficence. ' To'this succeeds the visit of 
the four weird women, Greed, Guilt, Care, and Need; 
and following this, the finely-conceived situation of 
Faust, whose end ‘is near, urging to more vigorous 
efforts, under the impression that they are forward- 
ing his humanitarian schemes, the ghastly workers 
engaged in digging his grave. The contluding 
section of Schumann’s work deals with Faust’s 
“ Verklarung,” and pictures Faust’s regeneration 
through unselfish love. As compared with other 
attempts, Schumann’s version excels in rendéring 
the mystical element at the conclusion of Goethe’s 
poem. Here the calm elevation of the music seems 
to bear the listener into a sphere where’ human 
perplexities have no place, and to beget the im- 
pression that the problem has been solved, which 
Goethe does not succeed in doing. Schumann's 





“Faust” fairly well known to the English public — - 
those of Gounod, Schumann, Berlioz, and Boito.. 





serious temper also enables him to give weight to 
the ethically important while min 

of the attion of Mephistoph pe] i 
of the composition falling to the level of a drama 
of the black art. - 

When we take ip Bertioe’s meres “we seem to be 
nearer to Goethe, and at thé same time are ad- 
mitting scenes and accepting a climax which 
Goethe did not use. Berlioz with characteristic 7 
self-assertion has modelled the story, ‘to fhe rd 
poses of the music he had conceived, 
German and French ideas, caring only for “ ng, 
exciting motive. In its beginning and ending it is 
practically co-extensive with Gounod’s; ‘but it is 


frankly called “La Damnation de Faust,” which ° 


Gounod’s is not called, and Goethe’s could not be 
called. The faithfulness to Goethe is in Berlioz’s 
sense of the deeper meaning of certain parts of the 
poem and power to express it; and his daring musical 
invention and marvellous ‘command: of thrilfing 
horrific sound realise, if anything can, the awful and 
repulsive passages of which Goethe spoke. In the 
matter of blood-curdling he surpasses his original ; 
there is no sneer of Mephistopheles that is not 
heightened, no strain of Gretchen that does not 
receive a more mournful cadence ; while in absolute 
audacity of imagination Berlioz is only comparable 
with himself. As a treatment of the “Faust” legend 
it might be said to have strong relationships to the 
earlier versions, preserving the frank impressiveness 
of their diabolism while taking from Goethe the 
blossoming of passion and repentance of Gretchen. 
It is not, and so makes no pretence to be, Goethe’s 
“Faust ;” the ideas of the German poet are there, 
but the masterful personality of the French 
composer dominates all. 

In the work of Boito, who adds wide Msi ies 
culture to musical specialisation, Goethe’s “ Faust” 
has indubitably received thus far the most adequate 
stage-setting. The libretto is fairly comprehensive 
of the “ Faust” problem, and the piecing of the s€enes 
has been so contrived that those who seek mere 
diablerie will be satisfied, while the thoughtful 
student who penetrates the symbolism does not 
suffer disappointment. Needless to say, the melo- 
dramatic riddance of Faust is not resorted to. On 
the contrary, the action of the second part of the’ 
poem is followed. Faust is transported to the’ 
classic world, where he endéavours to find perfect 
happiness in love of Helena, “the enduring symbol 
of all loveliness,” but yet does ‘not attain’ that 
supreme contentment when he shall say to the 
fleeting hour, “ Stay, for thou art fair.”” The con- 
clusion gives such solution, of the problem of “ Faust” 
as it admits of. Faust has turned from the 
pursuit of happiness for selfto that for all. He 
sees a people happy, justice triumphant, ‘virtue, 
regnant ; and, realising his dream, in a moment of 
pure emotion utters the words which, according to 
the compact that furnishes the logical starting point 
of the poem, when spoken shall markhisend. Boito’s 
libretto, -though necessarily putting’ before the 
spectator what from the theatrical point of view 
are detached scenes, has the signal merit of leading 
to the climax of the “Faust” legend as Goethe 
treated it. As contrasted with Gounod’s or ‘even 
Berlioz’s work, the climax is a noble one, however 
tame as a spectacle ; and whether the Faust prob- 
lem seem less perplexing after hearing Boito’s 
opera or no, the lesson of the renunciation of indi- 
vidual gratification for the general good is one by 
which a composer can only be honoured in Tending 
it the enforcement of his art. That Boito’s selective 
instinct in poetry is ably seconded by his musical 
energy is a happy circumstance, fully admitted by a 
wide public. What he has done and what he leaves 
untried in rendering the “Faust” ‘legend, prove, 
conclusively enough, that no treatment can be other 
than fractional. “Faust,” indeed, is a$ Various in its 
appeal as it is lasting in significance ; there remain 
in it yet themes for many more composets, whether 
their bias be towards the merely picturesque and 
pathetic, to the horrific’ and descriptive, orto the 
higher ethical motives... 'T. CARLAW MARTIN." 
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HE loose rein, which is, given to, the imagina- 
'. tion, in! picturing, the; meeting, and., inter- 
course-of two,men of the highest genius, is 
in all probability, seldom, justified by, the 
event. One is apt to think of them, unden.the 
figure of eagles, in amicable. contest, soaring; alter- 
nately in; widening (circles, with, tireless, wings, 
where in reality the comparison should rather. be 
to two royal, birds brought together in the restrain- 
ing cage of a conventional environment, looking at 
each other with a half-wonder and a half-suspicion, 
and with no,nobler., subject; of rivalry than the 
maintenance of. position with respect..to the en- 
vironment... In. the meeting of Goethe and Beet- 
hoven:wé have’ apparently a case in; point. The 
incarnation of anjideal. culture 
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orty,, was, willing, to ait at the, feet. of the child |, 
Omphale.,., Through -.hen| in: the first. place he 
approached ‘Goethe,’ He sends her not unfittingly 
his setting of Mignon’s song, and says in the letter 
accompanying it on August 413); “You ‘have, no 
doubt, written to Goethe about me.” That he was 
anxious at this, period.to win. Goethe’s. esteem is 
made more obvious by his letter to her on February 
1o.in the following year; in| which he says: “If 
you mention me'when you write to. Goethe, strive 
to find words expressive of my deep reverence and 
admiration, I am about to write to him: myself 
with regard to Egmont,'for which I have written 
some music solely from my love for his poetry, 





which always delights me... Who can be sufficiently 





was brought face, to face:with 
the greatest musicianthe world ._,; 
had hitherto, known—a musi- 
cian, moreover, of more than ; 
musicianly intelligence, ,..T.0, 
the imagination, endless possi- 
bilities are-at once, opened jup: |, 
of mutual: influence to high, 
artistic ends notincomperable.. 
with that exercised by Schiller 21 
upon ‘Goethe and by, Goethe; eoficisio “ive 
upon, Schiller, ;The,moment) of) {sieve 
was! far: fr6me,inopportune. «(fi 
Music: was feeling .its; way, t05;{ roo 
more expressive ialliance with joo} >i: 
thought and emotion, and here: ; ||): 
was a leader ofiotheomhigher! «}iic: 
movements: Here, |!) t00; | wasif) ipo. 
the man ofall living.men best; sf) to 22/10 
fitted to: produce dramaticand « 9} i! 


forth: :a‘ composer's» highest) shins. 
powers, and. furnish: 4: perfect: - 
poetic ray for ainew art focus. 
The two are to be-readily con- 


other’s: hands,=+the: musician 
hinting hitherto -unconceived 








met the ,whole imperial family. 


We saw them 

coming from, a distance, and. Goethe separated 
(himself from.me to stand aside. ‘Say what I would, 
-T could not make. him advance another step. | 
pressed my hat down upon my head, buttoned up 
my greatcoat, and walked with folded arms through 


the. thickest of the throng. | Princes and pages 
formed.a line, the Archduke Rudolph took off his 
hat, and the Empress made the first: salutation. 
Those,gentry know me. I saw to my real amuse- 
ment! the procession file past Goethe. He stoad 
aside with his hat off, bending lowly. I rallied him 
smartly for it ; I gave him no quarter and upbraided 
him with all his sins, especially towards you, my 





dear friend, as we had just been speaking of you.” 
Beethoven is clearly writing 
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possibilities to» the poet, and 
the! nian of words; helping ‘the 
musician to a:definite formula- 
tion. of: inarticulate-instinctive ; 
feeling. i The elements: of) an‘: 
original artistic result ‘were: all: 





“Ful weiss shetch of Beethoven 
by Lyser, to the accuracy of which 
Broiining bxpressly teeth fies) except 

', that the hat-should be straight on 
the head.” —-Grove's DicTIONARY. 





“ Shetch of Goethe by Thackeray, 
made during his residence at 
Weimar, and originally published 
in: Fraser's Magazine. 


wt -4,  to-please Bettina, and in doing 
'$0.is not careful to exalt the 
character of his late: rival:in 
her good graces, but the touch 
which follows is noteworthy. 
“ Heavens! if I could have 
lived. with.you as he did, 
believe me I should have pro- 
duced far! greater things, ‘A 
musician is also. a poet; he, 
too, can feel himself’ trans- 
ported. by a pair: of ‘fine eyes 
into. a brighter world, where 
loftier ‘spirits ‘sport! with’ him 
and ‘impose heavy tasks: on 

‘> him.” 
‘\) Goethe tells! no stories, but 
sums! up in, very few words his 
impressions of the composer. 
“His talent excited my aston- 
ishment, but unfortunately his 
personality is entirely uncon- 
trolled, He is perfectly wel- 
come to think the world de- 
testable, but by that means he 
does not make it more enjoy- 
able for himself or for others.” 
At any rate, neither his man- 
ner nor his views were in 
accord with Goethe’s polished 
}* optimism, andthe poet appears 
thenceforth to dismiss’ the 
composer from his mind until 
after Beethoven’s death. Once 
after their interview Beethoven 








present,-it only needed ‘the \+—— 

electric spark of a higher sym- 

pathy: to: achieve the. union. “This could. have 
happened-but once, but,” for some reason or other, 
“they missed it, lost:it »for ‘ever.” ‘In the absence 
of any: German Boswell or Eckermann ‘itis im- 
possible: to. say: -whether: the conversation of the 
two masters ever turned upon art at all, for un- 
happily the sole/known issues of the meeting were 
a curious anegdote by : ‘Beothoven and a censorious 
sentence by Goethe. - 

It was not until 1810; when Beethoven was forty 
and.-Goethe. ‘sixty years of age, that ‘Beethoven 
appears to have.come strongly, or at all events 
practically, under:the Goethean influence. - In that 
year, however, Goethe’s name appears in’ frequent 
alliance with Beethoven’s music,—a large number 
of songs and the: Egmont music dating from it. 
Whether. in connection -with’ this: outburst or by 
simple. coincidence with it, it was in the spring of 
this same year that Beethoven made the acquaint- 
ance of the curious little: midget, Bettina Brentano, 
who had known Goethe for some three years and had 
not yet finally. broken with him. Beethoven appears 
to have been more certainly captivated than Goethe 
was by her mischievous elfin charm, and for the 
next two or three years the musical Hercules of 





grateful to a great poet—the most preci jewel 
of a'nation.” 
[t ‘was: not, however, until the autumn of 1812 


‘that © Beethoven ‘had opportunity of ‘meeting the 


poet at Téplitz: “I was a great deal with Goethe,” 


‘he writes to the Archduke Rudolph, but he adds 


no particulars ; and Goethe is even more reticent. 
There is'no allusion in his Tag-und-Jahrschriften 
of 1812 to his meeting with Beethoven, and in’ the 
complete edition ‘of Goethe’s works the name of 
Beethoven is only once mentioned ‘with regard to 
his obsequies. The chief indications of their feel- 
ingstowards each other are given in the letter 
written by Beethoven from. Téplitz to Bettina in 
August 15, and in that of Goethe to Zelter on 
September 2, 1812. 

“Kings and princes,” says Beethoven, “can 
indeed create professors and privy-counsellors, and 
confer titles and decorations, but they cannot make 
great men—spirits that soar above the common 
herd. Thesé they cannot’ pretend to make, and 
must therefore hold’in honour. When two men 
such as Goethe and I come together, even the high 
and mighty perceive what is to be considered great 
in men like us. Yesterday on our way home we 








inscribed his “Meeresstille und 
gliickliche Fahrt” to “the immortal Goethe,” and 
once he wrote to him (1823) to obtain from the 
Grand Duke of Weimar a subscription for his 
Grand Mass. But the well-controlled personality 
of the prophet of culture remained unresponsive to 
the end. 

The Tuplitz incident, in which the stately courtier 
and the turbulent Titan stand in such marked 
contrast, has been the subject of much criticism, 
of which the most’ popular verdict is one of com- 
mendation of the conventional servility of Goethe, 
and condemnation of the ruffianly boorishness of 
Beethoven. It has to be remembered, however, 
that the only narrator—assuming the authenticity 
of the Brentano letters—is. Beethoven himself, and 
that a certain bombastic humour is characteristic 
of him which must not be taken too seriously. 
What, for instance, is to be thought of a whimsical 
sentence such as the following from the same 
letter ; “The Emperor and the Duke wished me 
to play some of my own music, but I refused, for 
they are both infatuated with Chinese porcelain.” 
It is probable that Beethoven asserted his indepen- 
dence with a certain proud consciousness of his 
own claim to higher honours than those paid to 
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the rulers of petty German states, but there is no 
ground for taking Beethoven’s account as though 
it were free from humorous exaggeration for the 
sake of effect. 
joke, for Beethoven with all his unconventionality 
could play the courtier with success. At the same 
time the two natures were both originally and by 
training so widely different that close intimacy was 
practically impossible. Goethe, though far from 
fettered by convention, was at least never “ein 
unordentlicher Mensch,” with a slovenly habit and 
a liking for horseplay, given to broad personalities 
and loud laughter. It is not recorded of His Ex- 
cellency the Weimar minister that he ever threw 
eggs or plates at the servants, or poured a dish of 
stew over a waiter’s head, or was given to roaring 
when the raptus was upon him. ‘There is a great 
gulf between the Herr Geheimrath, in his long 
grey redingot, with a red ribbon in the button- 
hole and white neckcloth, receiving his visitors in 
his little antechamber adorned with antique casts 
and bas-reliefs, and ‘the disreputable little deaf 
musician, whose clothes scarcely seemed to belong 
to him, who lived with the stubble of a week upon 
his chin, building up cosmic dreams amidst a 
chaos of papers and cobwebs. Between method 
and disorder, a controlled and an uncontrolled per- 
sonality, there is inevitable feud, even when at the 
heart of each there burns the flame of recognised 
genius. 

Apart from these things, however, it is probable 
that music was the weakest side of Goethe’s culture. 
He was interested in the musicians who visited 
Weimar ; he liked orchestral and home music ; the 
growth of Mozart’s popularity had been contem- 
porary with his own. But at the time he met 
Beethoven he had still very much to learn, and at 
no time did he exhibit any strong passion or pro- 
found insight. Once to the indignation of. the. 
court, he rose in the middle of a long sonata@nd 
exclaimed—“ If this lasts three minutes longer | 
confess everything.” He praised the playing of 
the Polish pianist, Mdile, Szymanowska chiefly— 
as the lad Mendelssohn had the insight to discern 
-~because she had a pretty face. It was, indeed, 
mainly with respect to Mendelssohn that the latent 
musical feeling in the old poet found most pro- 
nounced expression, called into play by his sym- 
pathy with the evident genius of the splendid boy 
with the Raphael head. In some sense Mendels- 
sohn was his music-master, “ playing to him pieces 
by all the great composers in their chronological 
order, and explaining what each had done for the 


furtherance of the art.” “ At first,” says the narrator 4 


of this intercourse, ‘‘Goethe would not venture 
upon Beethoven at all. But when Felix declared 
he could not help it, and played the first move- 
ment of the C minor symphony, Goethe renarked— 
‘That causes no emotion; it is only astonishing 
and grandiose.’ Then again, after muttering to 
himself, he observed‘ That is very grand, quite 
wild, enough to bring the house about one’s ears ; 
and what must it be when all the people are playing 
at once,’” It was clearly only towards the close of 
his life that Goethe was beginning to attain to the 
Beethoven level. If Beethoven had only come 
after and not before Mendelssohn, we should pro- 
bably have heard less about the uncontrolled and 
pessimistic personality, and more of the achieve- 
ment in art which was laying the broader basis for 
the music of the future. MORTIMER WHEELER. 
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E have entered on a month which promises 
to be memorable in musical annals. | Liszt 
~if his purpose holds—will in a few days 
arrive on English soil, after an absence 

of full forty years, and will attend a performance of 
his oratorio, “St Elizabeth,” in the St James’ Hall. 
1: will not be surprising if the personality of the 





At worst it is a species of practical) 





composer evoke quite as much interest as his music. 
For, Liszt’s personality has singularly striking sides 
which mark him out for-distinction, even whene 
regatded in the (lustrous \company of/ the ‘gréa ‘Seo 
pianists and composers of the past. Rumour ha 
in these later years done nothing to weaken the 
brilliant tradition dating from the first quarter of 
the century. Unhappily the English public has 
had to content itself with rumour ; and as regards 
Liszt's powers as a’ virtuoso we cannot now’ put 
history to the test. The famous literary group, 
which included George Sand, Gautier, and Heine, 


derived .no little inspiration from his playing, and | 


their works remain a witness to his potency ; Ber- 
lioz, Chopin, Wagner, were proud to be regarded 
as his compeers ; numerous ‘pupils’ have spread 
Liszt’s fame throughout the world, and the most 
eminent artists exhibit the abiding quality’ of ‘his 
influence in our concert-rooms to-day; but the 
master himself has had to be viewed afar off. 
Indeed the floating tradition bulks so largely and 
possesses so much imaginative interest, while direct 
knowledge of the central figure is in comparison’ so 
small, that the formation of a Liszt mythus seemed 
imminent. Many flourishing myths have certainly 
had less auspicious beginnings. All this, of course, 
adds to the interest which the presence in England 
of a musician of Liszt’s rank naturally excites. It 
remains to be seen whether the English public is 
to condone neglect of the virtuoso by giving a 
hearing to his compositions. 
More than a year ago the conviction was ex- 

pressed in these pages that the cynical indiffer ce |. 
displayed towards Liszt’s larger compositions would 


pass-away, and that, as in the case of Berlioz and. \ 


Wagner,'there would be a day of repentance. We 
may..Congratulate ourselves, if by the impetus of 


Lisat’s presence in England, that day will not be } 


so long deferred as to make regret and contrition 
uncomfortably deep. It is bad enough to have the 
judgment declared incompetent by such an‘ em- 
phatic reversal of opinion as that in fegard to 
Berlioz ; it is worse to reflect upon the-injustice 
done to thé composer. The performance of “St 
Elizabeth” during Liszt’s lifetime, if it does not win 
instant assent to the enduring quality of the music, 


_willat all events save the critics from.the putting 


on of the extremest form of sackcloth and ashes in 
the future. We are beginning to learn that what 
vexes the general ear at one period may charm that 
variable organ at another period ; and the progress 
of toleration and education is being hastened there- 
by. Mr Walter Bache, who has kept the torch 
aglow in a most discouraging atmosphere, is most 
to be congratulated on the approaching. perform- 
ances. It may be that instead of being passed from 
hand to hand, as in the Highland call to arms, the 
light may still remain in his devoted care for a 
time. All indications are, pare at present the 
other way. 

The good or ill fate of “St Elizabeth” will not 
affect the splendour of the fame Liszt has won. | It 
is seventy-five years since he first saw the light in 
his Hungarian village, and into that space ‘have 
been crowded more artistia. triumphs than ‘have 
fallen to any other man of the century. At, nine 
years of age his talent was so~fully demonstrated 
in public, that the means to: prosecute serious 
musical studies were guaranteed to him by several 
Hungarian noblemen. The concert at Vienna, in 
his eleventh year, is for ever memorable, by-the 
episode of Beethoven’s kiss, and probably, Liszt 
is the only living musician who has looked into 
Beethoven’s great glowing eyes. When: Liszt 
travelled with his father to. Paris, then the shrine 
of Art, it was to be at once adopted, as Mozart 
before him had been adopted, as the pet of 
society; and this in spite of Cherubini’s churlish 
closing of the doors of the Conservatoire against 
him, | In the stimulating atmosphere of the French 
capital, Liszt passed from a brilliant boyhood. into 
a brilliant manhood, not, however, without tempests 
of the spirit which unsettled for a time his devotion 
to-art. The spiritual experiences which impelled 


| phlets of varying importatice; one 


him towards the church, are matter of history, and 
it is impossible to doubt that these experiences 
ave breadth to his character, making the ultimate 
th to Music all the worthier, as it was all the 
more complete. On the intellectual side, the forces 
at work in Parisian society were exceedingly favour- 
able to the development of a musician of original 
power. Political revolution was but one phase of a 
‘tendency making for freedom.’ “ALP Art- e 
‘put upon their trial,/and: out ‘of ithe critical 
‘ment’ -there arose ‘a ‘new’ /¢dnstructive ve- 
ment, ‘the ‘value ‘of : which: hee recill: ‘partly to be 
determined. © = © ; 

Liszt’s earths) ‘eapiaattioe of smiusical:;ex- 
pression 'is' now récognised even where jit -has::an 
antipathetic hearing. ‘The ‘ ‘development »of the 
technical means of this expression was the result 
of ‘strenuous work, undertaken ‘after ‘the: world ‘of 
art had been quite ‘content to’ place: him in the 
high seat and to let ‘the people’ praise ‘him. Of 
the influence of Paginini’s virtuosity:on Liszt, it: is 
‘not now needed to speak, nor ‘of’ the’ impression 
produced! by him in the capitalsof. Europe.:'A 
tour by Liszt was' fairly ‘to ‘be describedsasi a 
triumphal progress. ’ ‘The ‘glamour! of! the:concert- 
room did not, however, hold ‘himi' !°4n:21849! he 
accepted a permanent ‘office ‘in’ Connection!» with 
the Court Theatre at ‘Weimar, meaning to use'his 
opportunities to encourage Art? for //art’s':sake. 
Latterly, his connection! with’ Weimar ‘became ‘un- 
official, though with’ this tawn are ‘associated the 
- series of orchestral,: vocal, and> pianoforte works, 
which entitle Liszt re rank with: the: great icom- 
posers. Nido? yd beeinisxs ted? djiw 

Liszt’s energies have; abwerery notiwhelly:taken 
thé musical direction! As°part of his apostolic 
labours in making Wagrier’s music-dramas lenown 
hand understood, he has: written “several: brochures. 
‘These, which took the form lof commentaries:on 
Lehengrin and Tanmhauser, had the value‘of being 
po arses by the most'¢ompetent-than of the 
day, of the most difficult.and, least ,comprehended 
art-works of the day:! (Phey:had,/snoreover;:the 
|merit of timeliness in sappeararice:: ‘Lisztoham:also 
produced a number ‘of detathed>articlesor2paim- 
on Robert:Branz 
having, perhaps, specialvalue!: :A. larger .work)on 
the music of the Gypsies, thoughiin parts:a poetical 
\and idealised treatment of (gypsy: life,:is:a fairly Ex- 
haustive study. Even: the parts where «Liszt'-has 
permitted imagination to:dominate. logic! are-strik- 
-ingly suggestive, probably: more so:than technical 
dissertation would have been. »:Better knownahan 
any of these is his “Life of Chopin ?a:book: byino 
means cast in biographical form:;2but inasmuch:as 
it endeavours to portray ‘a peculiarly: elusive: per- 
sonality, its lack of:methodsucceeds! where ‘strict 
and orderly statemetit might have:failed..: Thework 
is a deed of homage to Chopin, of whose:-genins 
Liszt made complete acknowledgment; ~while> the 
Polish composer’ yet lived.» Not»the:least/of the 
value, ofthe “Life of Chopin” is: the character- 
revelations it ‘makes of :the: writer.’ Every page’ is 
a witness to: the. highly poetised: cast: \of ‘Liszt’s 
thought as well as to oi nee - _ ee 
ments. 

A» musician’s PSA i is! oubly fimfiepsaiire 
when ‘the. brilliance of the concerproom jis ‘borne 
out by high character. In Liszt’s¢aréer there:is 
much to stamp’ him a manof royal temper, capable 
\of. splendid generosities and fine friendships.) “He 
has lavished::his talent and wealth ‘to «mitigate 


neva 


the past. His friendship for ‘Wapner and! Berlioz 
was accompanied by: acts of rea}-practical helpful- 
ness; and Wagner had in especial the best ‘service 
from ‘him ‘that any one ‘could  possibly::have be- 
stowed. A host of pupils who have hung ‘on his 
words in the later years'of ‘his life at: Weimar and 
at Romie, speak of him in terms. of boundless ad- 
‘miration and affection:: | No° musician ‘has éver 


formed for himself so wide-and loving’a tradition ; 
probably ‘none has better deserved all ‘that the 





most partial tongaan utter imhis praise)’ ») My 


distress and to honour the memory ‘of musicians of | 
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Stanza for Music. 
oe : ii 

A SPRING VISION OF ST CECILIA. 
Lustrous and soft with dream her eyes 

"Neath elfin tresses twined with gold ; 
Her love is bounded by the skies * 

Nor ever waxes old: 
By seas and stréams she sits and dreams 

With wild flowers in her hair, 
And whoso hears the song she sings— 
It maddens him with joy, and brings 

To sit and listen there. c 


Under the white thrilis of the stars, 
Across the darkling void of night, 

She weaves, where nought of sorrow mars, 
Strange visions of delight :, 

And as she sings the clear tone rings,— 
Ah, happy they that hear ! 

The gathered shadows tremble round, 

All things are in its rapture bound, 
So sweet it is and dear. 


Lustrous with dream and soft with tears, 
Her deep eyes pierce to central things ; 
And grief is rapi to joy, and fears — 
To calmness, as she sings: ; 
By seas and streams she weaves fair dreams, 
While, ever new and old, ; 
The great song fills her weariless 
White throat, and shakes cach wild brown tress 
Shining with tangled gold. ; 
M. W. 








ORe Art PReoried of 
RicRared Ow agner. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. .- 
aed £0:—— 
INTRODUCTION: 


T is always easier to criticise than to com- 
prehend ;' that is, if we take criticism in its 
degraded but generally ‘accepted sense of 
cavilling and fault-finding. Criticism in its 

higher sense of elucidation and interpretation must 
necessarily be preceded by sympathetic under- 
standing; but this is not the function of the critic 
as generally conceived and exercised. Fault- 
finding always redounds, in the first instance at 
anyrate, to the honour and glory of the fault- 
finder, whereas interpretation is a comparatively 
ungrateful task, laborious and ineffective: When 
the matter to be criticised is novel and startling, 
demanding a reconsideration of critical common- 
places and a relinquishment of traditional points 
of view, the temptation to shallow cavilling is 
peculiarly great. critic too often looks upon 
himself not as the judge but the counsel for the 
prosecution. He does not sum up, he attacks. 
He is addressing a jury which is ignorant rather 
than impartial, and he himself has just enough 
knowledge of the case to misrepresent it. Thus 
Jeddart justice is administered—the prisoner is 
promptly hanged, and allowed to state his case 
afterwards as best he may. Fortunately every art- 
product which has the true breath of life in it will 
ultimately find voice to vindicate itself, in spite 
of any amount of attempted strangulation. 

Richard Wagner has suffered more, perhaps, 


' than any other great artist from critical misre- 


presentation. That he should do so was unavoid- 
able. He was essentially a revolutionary in art. 
He demanded an enormous change in the critical 





point of view, which the mere mental inertia of 
humanity would have rendered difficult had no 
other causes co-operated to hinder it. Even if he 
had been treated with complete and dispassionate 
impartiality, it was not to be expected that he 
would meet with instant or ready comprehension. 
His theories were too wide-stretching,; his produc- 
tions ‘too novel. © But ‘dispassionate’ impartiality 
was not to be dreamt of. It was precluded by the 
matter of his’ efforts, and still. more by their 
manner. Absorbed in his idea, he scorned all 
compromise and gave the rein to his fervid 
enthusiasm of conviction. He declared war to the 
knife against what he believed to be false ideals or 
no-ideals of art, and in attacking forms of art he 
did not always spare the artists. He hurled 
invectives at vested interests, attacked established 
reputations with sarcasm. Conciliation was the 
last thing he thought of attempting. » He took no 
pains to avoid the appearance of arrogance or even 
of malice. The result was not hard to foresee. 
The few who had the power to understand him 
lost ‘the will, while the great majority had neither 
will nor power. He was misunderstood by most, 
misrepresented by all. His music-dramas grew 
in grace with the great public through their own 
inherent attraction; criticism, except that of a 
narrow clique, remained obstinately antagonistic. 
This state of matters lasted for at least a score of 
years—roughly, from 1850 to 1870. To us in 
England, meanwhile, Wagner was the shadow of a 
shade. We knew him through misrepresentations 
of misrepresentations, caricatures of caricatures. 
How many of us can think without a sort of 
wondering amusement of the ideas which fifteen 
years ago were conjured up in our minds by the’ 
phrase “ Music of the Future”? 

This state of things is now in a great measure 
remedied. Wagner has achieved success, and 
respect has as usual followed it. Even as late as 
1871 we find a well-known musical journal heading 
aleading article, “Wagner Again,” and commencing 
it as follows :—“‘What again!’ exclaims the 
English reader to whom Wagner is a name of 
discord, and Wagner’s music the embodiment of 
cacophony. Yes, again, and, probably, again, many 
times . ... ; The Prophet, ‘or one or other of his 
apostles, is always crying aloud in the market-places 
of the world, insisting upon the regard of men, but 
especially of dupes. *Udite, O rustici,’ shouts Dr 
Dalcamara. Alas! that we cannot call a police- 
man, and require the Doctor to ‘move on,’ But 
we may protest the worthlessness of his artistic 
nostrums.” Though only fifteen years have passed 
since this was written, not even the most. pro- 
nounced musical conservative would now stultify 
himself by adopting such a tone. The inefficacy 
of mere ridicule and abuse has been clearly de- 
monstrated, anda calmly judicial instead of an 
aggressively contemptuous‘attitude has become the 
fashion. Critics now know and judge Wagner 
instead of condemning him unknown. The general 
tendency is to admit his greatness with varyingly 
large and important resérvations. ‘ Meanwhile the 
public has. followed-~or led? —the course of 
criticism. It has had tolerable opportunities of 
becoming..acquainted with’works which it formerly 
knew only by vague and mythical hearsay, or in 
unsatisfying fragments. A cut-and-dried opinion 
upon Wagner is consequently an essential part of 
the stock-in-trade of an aspirant to culture. No one 
now professes to find Wagner “a name of discord,” 
or his music “the embodiment of cacophony.” 
With a traceable leaven of the old spirit of cari- 
cature, the new spirit is one of respectful interest, 
rising here and there to enthusiasm. The Music- 
Drama is everywhere seriously discussed. Not to 
know it argues oneself unknown ; and in its dis- 
cussion a certain knowledge of the theories con- 
nected with it is of course also pre-supposed. 
Unfortunately these theories are to-day almost as 
fatally distorted by hearsay, misunderstood and 
misrepresented, as were the music-dramas them- 
selves ten years ago. Purposes he never for a 





moment conceived are attributed to Wagner on 
every hand, while his true ideals are ignored. Not 
until a more-accurate knowledge of his theories as 
well as his practice is generally diffused, can his 
works be put to the final test which shall decide 
their absolute rank in the scale of the world’s art. 

It is not to be wondered at that we in England 
should have vague conceptions of Wagner's théories, 
since it. is doubtful whether they are very generally 
understood even in Germany. We have Wagner's 
own authority for saying that, until a few years 
ago’'at anyrate, his theoretical works were 
comparatively little read. What the Germans 
neglected, the English could scarcely be expected 
to study with enthusiasm. It is true that a trans- 
lation of “Oper und Drama” and several of his 
minor works appeared in instalments in the musical 
periodical quoted above, which boasted that its 
complete and literal rendering proved, to demon- 
stration, the absurdity of the theories. Even “the 
English reader,” however, can scarcely have failed 
to know that any German work whatsoever can be 
made to look absurd by an exact reproduction in 
another language of its characteristic idioms and 
constructions, A schoolboy translating Goethe 
with a dictionary and grammar, and retaining the 
exact order of the words, would produce a suffi- 
ciently ludicrous result. This was the procedure 
adopted by the translator of Wagner, who seems, 
however, to have made scant use of the grammar, 
and to have-had vague ideas of the difference be- 
tween the German nominative and accusative ; so 
that when Wagner says, ‘‘the composer writes the 
music,” we are as likely as not to find in the English 
version, “ the music writes the composer.” From 
this literal version, one of the longest and heaviest 
jokes ever perpetrated, the English reader was not 
likely to gain much infotmation. He must, then, 
either go to the original German of Wagner's writ- 
ings, which are voluminous and somewhat difficult 
in style, or he must content himself with Mr Dann- 
reuther’s excellent translations of one or two minor 
works, and with Dr Hueffer’s able expositions, 
which, however, are naturally more concerned with 
the music-dramas themselves, than with the Master’s 
theories. 

It is the object of this series of articles to present 
these theories to the general reader in a concise and 
yet comprehensible form. The musical specialist 
will scarcely be content with what is necessarily a 
mere bird’s-eye view of the subject, but even to 
him it may serve as an introduction to deeper study. 
The general reader, on the other hand, will, I trust, 
be enabled to form such a conception of Wagner's 
aims and ideals as will materially assist him to 
appreciate his creative activity. 

My sole endeavour will be to state Wagner's 
theories as clearly as the nature of the case per- 
mits. I shall add absolutely nothing in the way 
of comment or criticism. Every metaphor, every 
illustration, is Wagner’s own, and I shall strive as 
far as possible to reproduce the vivacity and ima- 
ginative wit which characterise his style. These 
qualities of course suffered much in compression, 
but I trust they will not entirely disappear. On 
the other hand, I shall omit all account of a few 
passages of abstract theorizing, which it seems im- 
possible to treat otherwisé than by full translation, 
and which might not even then convey much 
meaning to the English reader. There is in 
Wagner’s expository style, where he abandons the 
method of poetic illustration, a certain heaviness 
and lack of lucidity. After mastering a long and 
involved passage, one is sometimes inclined to ex- 
claim, as Carlyle did on reading a passage of Hegel, 
“Good Heavens, I have walked thisroad many a good 
time; but never with a cannon-ball at each ankle 
before!” At other times Wagner's love of argu- 
ment by metaphor overmasters him, and he follows 
out an analogy into details and side issues so as to 
obscure instead of illustrating his meaning. In 
such cases, for the sake both of brevity and of 
clearness, I shall not hesitate to leave an occasional 
paragraph quite unaccounted for in my summary. 
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Such cases, however, will be rare ; and for the rest 
i shall carefully refrain from any attempt to tone 
down what may seem eccentricities or even extra- 
vagances. I shall try to give a concise outline of 
his theories, and an accurate idea of his character- 
istic method of enforcing them. I do not desire 
to play either the critic or the apologist, but merely 
to give, as it were, a reduced photograph of the 
original, nothing extenuating, nor setting down 
aught in malice. An occasional departure from 
the order of the original may be necessary for 
clearness ; but Wagner was never a systematic 
writer, and no rearrangement can give absolute 
logical sequence to his exposition. In short, I 
shall try to subject Wagner’s chief theoretic 
writings to the same process of “compression,” 
for the sake of “ intelligible presentation,” which, 
according to Wagner, the poet of the future must 
apply to his mythic material ; but unfortunately I 
have not at my command the instrument which 
Wagner so strongly commends for this purpose— 
“das Wunder,” the Miracle. Should I any time 
fail to secure ‘‘ intelligible presentation,” may this 
be my excuse. 

Whatever may be the absolute value of Wagner’s 
esthetic writings, they are certainly documents of 
immense importance for the history of culture. 
Even if we had to regard them merely as the 
aberrations of a man of genius, they would still be 
significant. Newton’s interpretations of prophecy 
interest us to this day, because they are the work 
of the discoverer of gravitation ; and in the same 
way no utterance of the mind which created 
“ Tannhauser” and “Tristan” can be devoid of 
import. But Wagner’s prophetic works, for so 
we may call them, are of treble interest as bear- 
ing directly upon the great achievements of his 
genius. His music-dramas do not stand or fall 
with his theories—that would be far too much to 
maintain. We may accept the former without 
pinning our faith to the latter; but we cannot 
thoroughly understand Wagner’s art, and still less 
the man Wagner, without some knowledge of the 
principles on which he proceeded or tried to pro- 
ceed. An artist’s statement of his own motives 
and ideals, his self-estimation and self-revelation, 
may not be always correct, but are none the less 
valuable for the proper comprehension of his art. 

For my part, however, | am far from believing 
that Wagner’s critical writings receive their whole 
importance from their relation to his artistic pro- 
duction, They are the work of a man who is 
possessed of a great idea, who sees everything in 
the light of that idea, and is blind to very much 
which lies beyond the circle of its radiance. Even 
within that circle the light has sometimes a distort- 
ing effect, showing objects in false proportions and 
unreal relations. But after making all allowance 
for these causes of error, we must still recognise in 
the fervid glow of artistic enthusiasm a power of 
intense illumination, giving a much deeper insight 
into many phenomena than is to be attained with- 
out its aid. That Wagner's art-gospel embodies 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, I should 
be the last to assert; but that it contains many 
deep and valuable truths j is, I think, beyond doubt. 
His chief error, perhaps, lay in his claim to the 
possession of the whole truth. He was not content 
to be the founder of an art-form, but aspired, in 
moments of exaltation at least, to the dignity of 
discoverer of the one true Art which should absorb 
all the rest. Not to mention others, he left no 
room in his art-world of the future for the realistic 
drama, which he contemptuously dismissed as a 
sickly off-shoot from the bourgeois-romance, but 
which springs in reality from an ineradicable instinct 
of human nature. This is only one instance of the 
exclusive validity which he sometimes claimed for 
his ideal; as though it were possible that the 
whole artistic activity of mankind should ever 
come to vent itself through one channel, however 
wide or deep. 

In every one of its details, again, Wagner's 
system is {open to criticism, and has already 


afforded food for endless controversy. But the 
most controverted assertion is not always the least 
true; and even if false, it may be none the less 
significant and noteworthy. There are, as Wagner 
says, “ Columbus-errors” in art—men sail for the 
old Indies by a new route, and discover instead 
some vast and untrodden continent. An apologue 
which Wagner applied to the German nation 
might be applied, with a difference, to himself, 
King Viking had a son, to whose cradle came the 
three Norns, bearing gifts. The gift of the first 
was strength, and when. she had bestowed it, the 
king led her with honour to a high-seat in his hall. 
The gift of the second was wisdom, and to her 
also the father assigned a throne. The third 
bestowed upon the child, ‘Den nie zufried’nen 
Geist, der stets auf Neues sinnt,’—the restless 
spirit which is ever dreaming of something new. 
This gift alarmed the father, who treated the weird 
sister with contumely, whereupon she withdrew her 
favour and departed in high dudgeon. If any of 
the Norns retired offended from Wagner's cradle, it 
must have been she whose gift is wisdom or 
worldly prudence—for it is certaim that he was 
amply endowed with strength, and with the ever- 
aspiring spirit. It was this which led him to rebel 
against what he calls the “ Monumental” in art— 
the absolute work of art whose justification is in 
itself and not in its relation to any one time, place, 
or set of circumstances. The art which is not of 
an age but for all time did not appeal to him; or 
rather he did not believe that because an art had 
been the living product of its own age, it had 
consequently a right to impose itself as a law 
upon all time. He held that every age should 
have its own warm, living art; while the art 
of our age is mainly an oscillation between the 
monumental on one hand, and frivolous, tem- 
porary fashion on the other. This is a typical 
half-truth which lies at the root of a great deal of 
Wagner’s effort. 

The fate of the drama of the future, only the 
future can decide. It was Wagner’s creed that 
the artist of the present must have a deep influence 
on the art of the future, in so far as he is capable 
of “reasonable will,” the willing of what is in 
accordance with natural order and necessity. . The 
future, he says, is a necessary consequence of the 
reasonable will of the present. The initiative for 
the art of the future must proceed from the artist 
of the present, who can understand the present 
and receive into himself its power and instinctive 
volition, and thus become, not its instrument, but 
its active, conscious, plastic organ. For the pre- 
sent, all we can do is to form our own opinion as 
to how far Wagner’s volition was in this sense 
“reasonable will;” and it is with the object of 
aiding in the formation of a rational opinion upon 
this point that the following papers have been 
written. , 

[70 be continued,] 
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OR a long time I had undergone with regard 
to Beulah Villa all the hopes and fears 
which Bunyan’s Christian had experienced 
with regard to the land from which it 

derived its name. Its chimney-pots, which were 
visible at no very great distance from my bedroom 
window, were to me as the summits of the celestial 
hills; and although when the wind was in the east, 
the smoke from them deposited coal-measures upon 
my floor and furniture, yet I never could bring 
myself to regard it as other than a friendly action. 








They were the spots of colour which first fixed my 


errant gaze when I awoke in the morning; and 
the song, which the old wife, droned_over-one of 
them, lulled me to | each night 
in et dreams. Somewhére amongst my papers 1 
still preserve the many: sketches which I made of 
them—bright vermilion chimney-pots in harsh 
summer sunshine ; dull red chimney-pots ‘in dull 
grey weather; orange chimney-pots with a yellow 
west light and dark background of storm ;. neutral- 
tint chimney-pots with a silver-lining under various 
phases of the moon: nocturnes in lamp-black and 
lamp-light with shadowy indications of the place 
where the chimneys would have been if they had 
been visible. It was not the chimneys, however, 
so much as the one window visible below them 
which fascinated me. They were but the upper 
and most visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace, who occasionally vouchsafed to be seen 


beneath them in a terra-cotta dressing-gown which” 


harmonized beautifully with the red brick environ- 
ment and the adornments of the exterior window- 
ledge. These consisted of a diminuendo of seven 
flower-pots and the saucer of a deceased pot which, 
desirous of seeing the world, had met with an 
untimely fate on the butcher’s head in the kitchen 
area. 

Enshrined, then, amidst this perplexity of pots 
and occasionally behind the additional protection 
of a strip of dingily artistic Madras muslin, dwelt 
the goddess of my idolatry, Miss Rosina Merton. 
I have since had reason to suspect that she was 
many years my senior, and the inference of maturer 
criticism is that she must have been distinctly 
plain; but such as she was, she is preserved for 
me with all the vague charm of atmospheric per- 
spective and uncertain drawing in the sketches to 
which I have referred. In perpetual alliance with 
the chimneys is to be seen the belle of Beulah 
Villa,—Miss Rosina Mérton, watering her geraniums 
before breakfast ; Miss Rosina Merton wondering 
when the_rain will cease; Miss Rosina Mertoh 
combing out the ample amber of her night-entangled 
locks, or reading at the open casement; once, 
indeed, Miss “Rosina Merton. wildly waving a 
pocket handkerchiefto the imminent danger of her 
biggest flower, from which several scarlet spots, 
presumably intended for petals, are fluttering down- 
wards. On reconsideration, I am inclined to regard 
them merely as indications of brickwork ; but that 
is of small moment. I never knew to whom she 
waved her kerchief, but the ghost of an old spasm 
of jealousy still walks within meat the thought 
that it may not have been her father, . I was loyal 
at the time, however, to the picturesqueness of | 
pose, and drew it with a firm pencil in my hand, 
despite the pang in my heart. 

How long I had thus secretly admired Miss 
Merton I can scarcely now. recall, but judging by 
the number of sonnets addressed “To Miss R*¥#** 
M**#**” T should imagine it to. have been little 
short of a solar period. .I had a hazy notion that I 
was born under a fortunate star, and, that oppor- 
tunity would be afforded me to render her such 
signal service as to warrant my aspiration.to her 
favour. For the present it. was happiness enough 
to see her, to sketch her, to watch over from a 
distance like an unrecognised providence, to in- 
scribe sonnets with her initials, and to serenade 
her nightly upon my violin. I do not mean that I 
o’ertopped with love’s light wing the garden walls 
with their horrific fringes of spikes and glass to 
fiddle in the Beulah backyard, I merely put on 
my hat and overcoat, threw up my window, and 
played my best, knowing that my tone was at least 
good enough to admit, of some enchanting, if far- 
off strains,. being wafted to her wakeful ear. 
Montaigne's father had been wont to wake his son 
with music ; I would lull my love to, rest with it 
in the intervals of a fiend’s.own chorus of cats, 
chromatically amatory in the intervening space, 


The long-wished opportunity came at length. I . 


was startled one evening in the midst of a. woful 
ballad by-a glare of light. Rushing’to the window, 
I discovered that one of my delectable mountains 
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had proved volcanic,—in other words, that one of 
the Beulah Villa chimneys was on fire. I at once 
rose to. the occasion, and seizing a pet pocket- 
pistol, ran down the lane, knocked at the door, and 
volunteered my services. .Major Merton was away, 
and the women, who were in a very excited state, 
gladly accepted the offer. I was always a good 
hand at extinguishing chimneys. With the rapidity 
of lightning I emptied all the salt they had in the 
house upon the fire, and then, fastening a blanket 
across the fireplace, I poured water over it till the 
furniture began to float. Finally, I fired my pistol 
up the chimney and. brought down half a ton of 
blazing soot upon the céok:and:house-maid, who 
had dropped the blanket to stop their ears at the 
critical moment. ._When I emerged at length, 
victorious over the flames, but:as hot.as the stokers 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, I. was not exactly in 
a position to be presented to Miss Rosina Merton. 
In fact, I needed only the addition of a banjo to 
complete my outfit as an aboriginal minstrel and 
escaped slave. Happily she did not appear, and I 
stole home in. my: new soot of clothes with the 
proud consciousness of having done what England 
expects every man to do. 

The next day my reward came in the shape of a 
brief note, thanking me for my timely assistance 
and inviting me to an “At home” the samé after- 
noon... It is unnecessary to Say that I accepted it 
with every desire both to please and to be pleased. 
I found Major Merton to be what ladies term “a 
dear little man,” with an. equally dear and equally 
little wife. It needed all his carefully preserved 
martial bearing ‘to repel patronage and maintain 


his dignity. His thin diminutive figure and pale’ 


shapely face with its mild and grateful expression, 
gave one something of the impression of a pet lap- 
dog who needed only to be taken up and nursed to 
be perfectly happy. One could not help wondering 
what a contemplative savage, looking at him out of 
ambush, would have thought of him—whether with 
the chivalrous instincts of barbarism he would not 
have passed the Major over as scarcely worth 
eating. Possibly in his youth and—as he appeared 
in a portrait conspicuously hung—with huge epau- 
lettes, and a national tradition to support him, he 
might have played the hero at need ; but now the 
mighty had fallen, and he pottered round amicably 
as the admirer of his wife’s ideas, now that neither 
of them were in condition to. supply or appreciate 
other food for admiration. Good-looking, if not 
beautiful, she had certainly been in her day— 
spirited too, if the portrait of herself in riding 
costume did not flatter her. ' Fire in the eyes then, 
and flush in the cheek ; an eager look and nervous 
little hand that might have carried her over a rough 
country with her admirers well in the rear. 

Both now had succumbed to the idea of being 
artistic, and in the main it suited them remarkably 
well. He dabbled in painting designed for needle- 
work and furniture, carved cleverly enough for a 
retired officer, and laboured hard enough for an 
artisan. He took a pride in hovering round sales 
and old Cutiosity: shops, buying up the rottenest 
and most shaky old furniture, and dexterously 
patching and repairing it till he had restored it to 
the world for a new lease of ‘existence. I had not 
been in the house ten minutes. before I had been 
trotted all over the house to see a hanging cupboard 
here, a plate-rack there, a screen in the bedroom, a 
mantlepiece in the dining-room, a dog-kennel— 
“Cave Canem”—in the area beneath Rosina’s 
window. He talked for himself and his auditor 
with fascinating complacence. “There is nothing 
in this room, sir,” he said, as we re-entered the 
drawing-room, “which has not some definite asso- 
ciation to give it value and warrant its place there. 
This is my wife and myself, but long ago, you know, 
long ago. My daughter? Yes, sir; Rosina, given 
us by the artist, Mr Flake White, after she had 
given him a sitting as Dickory-Dickory Dock. 
This table easel was made from the wood of Chat- 
terton’s. table ; it is ornamented, you see, with his 
monogram and a laudanum bottle in low. relief. 





Yes, I carved it myself. Too good to put anything 
on? Well, I daresay, but you would hardly think 
that was half a gourd, would you? Regular 
umbrella. Ornamentation native? Well, yes, in 
part ; I may say that I have restored them.” In 
this. way he prattled on incessantly over his 
treasures—a tiny man in a. tiny world, little 
troubled with the immensities so long as he could 
tinker up an old cabinet or find.a new panel on 
which to paint flowers and designs, which were as 
little conventional. as natural, and would, in his 
estimation, have given the Creator of the world a 
few new ideas in arrangement. 

His wife, a devotee to art needlework, imposed 
her conceptions upon her friends with boundless 
enthusiasm. She and Rosina were the two poles 
of a social ellipse, on the outer edge of which I, 
with the one or.two gentlemen present, was un- 


willingly compelled to linger...‘ The special charac-. 


teristic of the art-work which you see about you is 
that it is the outcome of a single mind—my own. 
I furnish the ideas, my friends reproduce them. | Is 
not this work-bag. charming, Mrs Lock Stitch? It 
occurred to me that something original might still 
be attempted even in so common a matter as the 
work-bag. I thought a little, and this is the result” 
—and.a carpenter’s tool-basket, gaily decorated 
with green and ‘gold ribbons, and lined with green 
gage plush, was. handed round for inspection. 
“ Beautiful, my dear!” “ Did you really?” “Such 
an original brilliant idea!”  And_the chorus of 
approval and interrogation mounted up in a cres- 
cendo of soprano voices, which left the basses of 
the few male visitors far behind. 

“] can’t think how it is ladies understand each 
other,’ chirped the little major. “Just hark at 
them! I can’t make out a single word they are: 
saying.” 

“Providence has been gracious to them,” I 
answered sententiously; “they can all talk at 
once, and all hear at once, and all. be equally 
happy. Men are creatures of alternate function 
only.” a 

‘“‘ Yes, we are different,” said the major ; “may 
we not say, superior.” And he drew himself up 
nearly the eighth of an inch higher, and chuckled 
with satisfaction at feeling himself 2 man. 

All this time I was inwardly fuming, because 
though within sight of the promised land, it seemed 
decreed that I should never reach it. Brunnhilde 
in the circle of flames was not safer from the 
approach of man than Rosina in the circle of 
guests... The Major’s hospitable loquacity still 
continued. 

“Are you one of those unfortunate men who 
have no hobbies, Mr Brooksly ?” he inquired. 

“Nothing, unless perhaps music,” I answered ; 
“1 am a dabbler in many.” 

“Indeed, indeed? Piano? Violin!! Then it 
is you my daughter has heard playing at night. 
She said that she—that she—” 

He flushed a little, stammered and coughed while 
I waited in suspense. “ Well,” he recommenced, 
“the fact is she accused me, for the violin with me, 
sir, is, I may say, a passion. I devote some hours 
a day to it, and Rosina complains that I never 
let the house be silent. two hours together. Now, 
sir, would you believe it, she thought your violin 
was subjective—in her head, you know, and it was 
only yesterday she said to me—‘ You must really 
give it up, papa, for I am going mad. I hear little 
but violins all day, and the* consequence is that 
they go on sounding in my head half the night, 
almost as if the sound were real. What with you 
fiddling all day and my brain fiddling all night, I 
shall go madder than Schumann.’” 

Naturally somewhat crestfallen, I commenced to 
apologize for the disturbance I had caused. 

“ Not at all, not at ally She won’t mind so much 
when she finds that it is the real thing and not a 
haunting reminiscence of me, sir ; and besides, I 
shall be able to crow over her—I shall crow over 
her.” He flapped his little bantam arms ener- 
getically, adding that he was delighted to find a 





brother enthusiast who would sympathise with him 
in his labour of love. 

“Will you oblige me with an opportunity of 
hearing you play?” I asked with an ingratiating 
smile. . 


“ Most pleased, delighted ; but I should teil you 
that I have not a brilliant technique, that my 
passion for violins is a practical one, that in fact I 
am ill-content with the accepted violin shape and 
tone, and have for years, with my wife’s assistance, _ 
been endeavouring to produce a perfect violin.” 

I trembled at the news, but allowed myself to be 
abducted from the drawing-room for a second time. 
Before leaving I cast one glance at Rosina to see 
how she was bearing up under my departure, but 
she seemed to be entirely occupied in growing 
plainer every minute. The Major led me to his 
studio, which was a species of combination of 
carpenter's workshop, pawnbroker’s wareroom, and 
musical instrument shop. 

“Experiments ; in many cases, I must admit, 
failures,” he said, with a wave of the hand to the 
walls, which were hung with a collection of stringed 
instruments, called violins by courtesy, but of 
various sizes andcuridus shapes—square, round, 
triangular, trapezoid, cylindrical, and polymixt. 
He took down one of them in the shape of two 
triangles united at the apex and with V shaped 
sound holes, and proceeded to saw upon it with a 
bow. It emitted a sort of bronchitic growl fining 
off into a blood-curdling squeak. 

“There!” he exclaimed with a complacent smile. 
“What do you think of that?” 

“T could not have conceived such tone possible,” 
I said, ambiguously. 

“Ah, but I don’t consider that absolutely perfect,” 
he modestly avowed, still continuing to saw ex- 
cruciatingly upon the strings; “I have made 
better.” 

He took down several in succession, and sub- 
jected them to the,same process. Thé room became 
a torture chamber, ringing with the shrieks and 
groans of victims of whom I seemed to be one. 
My teeth tingled, my mouth seemed filled with 
dust, drop by drop of ice cold water seemed to 
trickle down my spine. I tried to strengthen 
myself with the thought of Rosina, but a fiend kept 
whispering in my ear—*“ She thought your playing 
was a reminiscence of me!” 

“These are the better ones,” said the Major; 
“‘ but there is one other, which will, I think, revolu- 
tionize violin-craft. I will take it with me to the 
drawing-room.” 

He ‘seized a sort of mallet-headed cylinder with 


‘five strings and led the way back again. 


“Oh, Pa!” screamed Rosina in an unnecessarily 
sharp key, as she saw us advancing with the for- 
midable implement. ° 

“My dear,” answered the Major, mildly, “Mr 
Brooksly is a violinist who is deeply interested in 
my experiments, and I know that others of our 
friends will like to hear the most successful result 
of them, I will play a simple and well-known air.” 
_ “Very simple,” said the unfilial Rosina; “it 
took Pa six months to learn it originally, and it 
takes him three weeks to learn it on each new 
instrument he makes.” 

Undisturbed, the Major began to play. “ Ex- 
quisite!” “Enchanting!” “The Major is so 
clever!” “A genius, my dear!” sang the ladies 
in unison. “But what is the tune, Major Merton?” 

“What? you don’t know? Mr Brooksly will 
tell you, I am sure.” 

“Indeed, sir, it seems to me unfamiliar, but 
from the style I should say it was a theme from 
Wagner.” 

The Major looked at the company over his 
spectacles with a puzzled air. “That,” he said, 


slowly and very solemnly, “was ‘God Save the 
+” 


“ Oftéourse,” said Rosina, coming to her father’s 
aid, “I knew it at once. I begin to doubt if Mr 
Brooksly really does know music.” ' 

“ My dear, it is Mr Brooksly’s violin that you | 
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hear at night, so he certainly plays. But his ear is 
not yet accustomed to this instrument ; it needs, 
indeed, a special education.” 

* What, it is really you, Mr Brooksly, who play 
every night? How cruel of you, and I blamed 
poor Pa for it.” - 

It was more than flesh and blood could stand. 
I had poured into my playing all the fervent aspira- 
tion of life and blood. I had sighed in nocturnes, 
been gallant in gavottes, made eyes in minuets, 
and run through the whole gamut of passion in 
serenades, cavatinas, barcarolles, and what not. 
I was, moreover, even then, a fairly finished player, 
and to be held up to the after-ridicule of the 
assembled guests as an echo of the playing we had 
just heard, wounded alike my passion and my 
pride. I could only utter a few half-hearted excuses 
to soothe the ruffled Major and his ruthless 
daughter, and so take my departure. I had scarcely 
been successful in pleasing them, and they had 
certainly failed to please me. 

I played as usual that evening, but it was with 
my window shut, and the chimneys of Beulah Villa 
knew my brush no more. The Major died of lock- 
jaw from a cut received in carving a violin scroll, 
and Rosina, by some irony of fate, has married a 
violinist. My escape seems to have been anarrower 
one than | imagined at the time. 
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“ 


Y the Virgin, this fellow sings well. Did 
you mark how bravely that last strain 
rang out? He has a throat of brass, or 
he would not expose it to the dangerous 

night air of the Pont da Verdi. To-night it seems 

we are to have a concert of Galuppi’s songs ; there 
he begins the third and—but that I cannot endure! 

A man who alters a melody may commit a murder. 

I'll show him the light, and rid the neighbourhood 

of the moonlight warbler. 

“T thought I knew the cut of his cloak as he 
stepped into the shade ; but there was no mistaking 
the last notes of the lute. That arpeggio which 
fluttered off into the air and left the strings silent, 
came from an instrument I know well. And who 
should know the voice of a lute better than its 
maker? Have | not drawn it from the soulless 
wood? You know, my daughter, my eyes have 
become weak by long inlaying of the grotesque 
designs that our young men love. Pitiful fashion ! 
When I was young, men thought of the qualities 
that touched the heart, not of pretty scrolls and 
carving and ribbons. Why, when Brocardi, the 
great musician and scholar, came to my shop in 
the shadow of San Michela, he chose the plainest 
instrument. But it had a tone that might have 
warmed a statue into life. That gallant who 
thought himself at liberty to improve Galuppi’s 
music had a very different instrument. I sold it 
but yesterday, and the piastres are even now in my 
bag. You remember —a_black-bearded, hook- 
nosed fellow with a cut-and-thrust air, I liked not 
the way he bent his eyes on you. 

“Take the lamp, child. It is kind of our 
Florentine youth who patronise the arts to en- 
courage the lute-maker, Was it not to. the son 
of Messer Verini that I sold three lutes in as 
many days? The young man was not of the 
cognoscenti, and yet was hard to please, linger- 
ing somewhat in the workroom. A good youth, 
though; he inquired minutely about the art of 
lute-making, and whether any true music could 
come out of the new viols, of which there is now so 
much talk. Then there was the rich Bardi who 
would be satisfied with nothing in the shop, and 


required me to make specially for him an instru- 





ment in the Bolognese style. The instrument 
would have been finished sooner had Bardi spent 
his days in studying the science of music in the 
learned treatise of my friend Montavero—as I 
recommended him to do—and left me in peace. 
A lute is not like a fisherman’s boat that a man 
may build and converse the while about trifles. 
Still it was a noble instrument, and nobly paid for. 
I did not hear the last of it for some time, for 
Bardi sang beneath the window at eleven every 
night, when the moon was dark, during a month. 
His voice was cracked, and the lute never awoke 
to his leaden touch. 

‘In truth I sometimes wonder whether my skill 
be not thrown away; or worse. When one has 
patiently added piece to piece and string to string, 
making of inanimate material a thing capable of 
powerful vibrations, responsive to the slightest 
touch, and carrying within it the potent spirit of 
sound, it should not be lightly parted with. As 
these young men, whose gold I have taken, return 
here with their foolish serenades, I am pricked in 
my conscience at times. To hear how some of 
them rend the instrument, compelling it to hideous 
accents, while others leave its voice sighing vainly 
for expression! Then to what deeds of folly and 
passion these lutes my hands have fashioned ‘are 
made the accomplices! If they could but give up 
their secrets, my daughter, strange tales would be 
heard. 

“Ha! Galuppiagain. Look you, if this continues 
I will buy a hatchet and chop firewood. But this 
is a tenor voice; the other fellow had a strong 
baritone ; and now I recognise the tune. It is one 
of those new airs set to Metastasio’s words. What 
fresh night-bird is this? I have sold no lute to- 
day. Ay, ay, the same old strains—eyes look down, 
tender as the stars, bright as the dawn, melting 
in love. Yes, the theme is well-worn indeed. 
Very pretty cadence, and given with feeling too ; 
you have sung it before to-night, my friend. Now 
you had better twang a little, and get in tune for a 
second effort. What was that? I should know 
that lute among a thousand. It is the instrument 
I sold twelve months ago to Florian Polizelli. 
Why do you start, girl? let that curtain fall. 

‘‘T thought Florian had been in Paris debating 
with lawyers; and I would that any swaggering 
roysterer in Florence were making the night 
dismal with his love-ditties under our window than 
he. He is a noble, and his place is under the 
balcony of the palace, not that of the lute-maker. 
And never did I wish to hear that lute again. I 
made it ten years ago when hand and eye were 
stronger than now; the wood was of the choicest 
growth, dried by the sun throughout several 
summers; the scroll was ever reckoned among 
the best I have cut, the carving the most elegant ; 
the varnish was prepared by the process held a 
secret in our family for four generations. I meant 
the instrument for one who did not live to use it. 
Then in a moment of need I sold it to a Roman, 
a man whose name was spoken with terror because 
of his dark deeds; you, would know him, but 
silence is best even after ten years. One day he 
came to me with the lute and asked me to inlay it 
with an emblem of death, \There were blood stains 
on the wood. A few months later the lute was 
again brought to me, this time by a Florentine, 
who had found it beside the body of a cavalier, 
whose name and manner of death no one knew. 

“I regained possession of the instrument, and 
buried it among the lumber of the workroom, be- 
lieving that it would never again tremble under a 
human hand. And there it would have remained, 
had not Florian been seized with the desire to 
possess examples of the makers of the last century. 
Ah, I remember now that you aided him in the 
search among the old instruments. The gloomy 
emblem caught his fancy, and on fitting the strings 
he became enamoured of the full eloquence of the 
instrument, which seemed designed to accompany 
deeper strains than gondolieds and serenades. 

“ Hist ! there is his voice again. Child, what ails 





thee? That is a Sicilian lay; you can hear in it 
the rock of the boat, and the song of the home- 
returning crew. Where has he learned to sing 
with that tremolo? Florentine throats are used to 
deliver strong notes like the organ in San Sebastian, 
and have not the trick of pathos. Ah! that 
crescendo was better, not sustained enough perhaps, 
but ringing and forcible. Give methe lamp. The 
lute is all but hushed. Now I hear it; bright 
chords interpolated in the running accompaniment ; 
and on the lower set of strings, a murmur ‘like the 
sea, fateful and pitiless. That instrument does 
not bear the death emblem for naught; there are 
two musics in it, and for him that would tune it to 
joy, another spirit is striking the note of despair. 
What, we are to have another strophe! Surely 
there is witchery in the moonlight to-night, and a 
madness of song in the brain. Higher still with 
the boatman’s love song, expand your chest for the 
top note, and glide into smooth water on the 
cadence. Ha! Back from the window, fool. That 
was the gleam of a stiletto: I knew a man who 
spoiled Galuppi’s tunes had murder in him. Get 
thee to bed— 
“God in heaven ! My child !” 
-  C, VERNER. 


ORe Story of a 
Guitar.’ 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman’s 
Glory,” “ When We Two Parted,” etc. 
——0:—— 

CHAPTER I. 

‘6 SWEETHEART, sweetheart,” I hear the two clear notes, 

And see the sunlight shining through the shower ; 
‘* Sweetheart ; ” how faintly from the meadow floats 
The early fragrance of the cuckoo-flower ! ‘ 
The wind is keen, and April skies are grey ; 
But love can wait till rain-clouds break apart, 
And still the bird sings through the longest day ; 
‘* Sweetheart, sweetheart. ” 
When lives are true, the springtide never dies, — 
When souls are one, the love-notes never cease ; 
Our bird sings on beneath the cloudy skies, 
Our little world is full of light and peace ; 
Fresh as the breath of violets new-born 
Comes the sweet thought to hearts that cannot part 
‘* After the night of weeping breaks the morn,” 
“* Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 


URELY no one would ever believe that this 

song was written by a Londoner, and yet 

I, who wrote it, am a Londoner in heart 

and soul. But I was born far away in the 

country, and all the familiar sights and sounds of 
old days lend themselves to my rhymes, so that I 
oftener sing of fields and birds and flowers than of 
those things which are always before my eyes. 
Moreover, as all authors know, it is sometimes 
easier to write of the unseen than of the seen, and 








{ those home fields of mine have borrowed much of 


their beauty from the glamour of distance. 

It is because this tale is called “The Story of a 
Guitar,” that I shall give you my songs. They 
were all written for Ronald to sing to the accom- 
paniment of his guitar; and if it had not been for 
Ronald I hardly think that they would ever have 
been written at all. For if I had married some- 
body else (as I nearly did, once upon a time), this 
little flame of song which is in me would have been 
extinguished altogether, and I should have become 
the dullest woman in the world. 

I daresay, however, that many people have 
wasted a great deal of pity on the wife of Ronald 
Hepburne ; and if they do not openly point at the 
lines on my forehead and the crow’s-feet at the 
corners of my eyes, they convey, by looks and 
tones, their deep distress on seeing my altered 
ce. I admit that they have every possible 
right to..indulge in polite lamentations. _ Never 

* The opening chapters of this story appeared in the second 


volume of the MaGazing, but were not followed up in consequence 
of unexpected difficulties in the way of publication. 
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having been a buxom woman, I had not much flesh 
to lose; and nursing through long days, and watch- 
ing through longer nights, have left upon me certain 
traces which are not likely to be effaced, even in 
this present time of peace. 

When I wrote the foregoing little song it was 
early in an April morning ; the only sunbeams that 
I could see were shining on brick walls, blackened 
with smoke; and the only sky that I could see was 
a patch of pale blue above the chimney-tops. But, 
as I lifted my head from my pillow, a feeling of 
unutterable gratitude thrilled me through and 
through : it was the last night that we should ever 
spend in that dreary London room, and Ronald 
had been sleepimg soundly and long. Weeping 
may endure for a night (and with me it had en- 
dured for many nights), but joy cometh in. the 
morning. 

I thought of all the other watchers in the crowded 
houses around me, of mothers counting the hours 
by the beds of sick children, of wives who had 
agonised as I had done and prayed as I had 
prayed ; and then, as I looked at Ronald’s face in 
the dim dawn, I began to recall the note of an early 
bird in my old country home—and so the song was 
made. 

We had only been married six months when 
Ronald was stricken with fever, First a slight 
cold, a few days of langour and depression, and 
then, before I had had time to realise the danger, 
he was face to face with death. So the battle for 
life was fought and won in the dark chamber of a 
London lodging, and on that April morning I was 
tasting the first sweets of the great deliverance. 

But when with a great effort he rose from the bed 
whereon he had lain for weeks, I almost feared 
that the conflict was about to begin again. He 
had never answered to the popular notion of a fine, 
handsome man (and I must needs say here that I 
have no fancy for burly men), yet I had not thought 
it possible that he could become so fragile, so 
spectre-like, as he now appeared. . Mine is, I sup- 
pose, a transparent character, for Ronald always 
reads my thoughts ata glance ; and as his eyes met 
mine he gave me a reassuring smile. 

“ Never fear, Louise,” he said. cheerfully. “I 
shall grow more substantial by-and-by.” And 
then, touching my thin arm, he added, with a 
sadder look, “I am afraid, poor child, that you 
have thrown your own strength away in trying to 
save mine.” 

“I’m very strong,” I answered, buttoning his 
great-coat with vigorous fingers.. “ The cab will be 
here in a minute, and we have no time to spend in 
bemoaning our leanness. Are you not very glad, 
Ronald, to leave this dismal old sick room for ever 
and ever?” 

‘But, even while I spoke, there flitted across my 
brain a faint foreshadowing of a time when the 
memory of that dim little room would become pain- 
fully dear. The feeling passed as quickly as it 
came, and I drew the folds of Ronald’s wrapper 
over his mouth to guard him from the chilly wind 
of spring. Then the cab came up to the door, 
and we stood at the window to watch the disposal 
of our luggage on the roof. 

“ The guitar will go inside,” said I to the page. 

So the guitar was carried out in its case and 
deposited on the front seat, and Ronald followed, 
so slowly and feebly, that my heart ached to see 
him. I was the Mdst to get in; and so we turned 
our backs upon that dreary house where we had 
suffered the sharpest sorrow that we had ever yet 
known. 

The drive to our new abode was not a long one; 
and as it was fated that we were to meet with a 
disaster it was well that it did not come upon us 
until we were very near our home. As we turned 
sharply out of Welbeck Street another cab came 
smashing into ours, and we were overturnéd in a 
moment. Assistance was soon forthcoming ; the 
two drivers exchanged compliments after the manaer 
of their kind ; ready helpers collected our boxes, 
and placed us, quite unharmed, in another vehicle ; 


_St Peter’s Church, and saw the faint crescent of 





in short, it was one of those “ marvellous escapes ” 
of which one hears so much, and there was only 
one thing belonging to us which was much the 
worse for the accident. 

And that one thing was Ronald’s guitar. 

Until I was fairly inside our new rooms, I did 
not realise that the poor guitar was completely done 
for, and then I confess I shed some very bitter 
tears. Our new landlady (who had been a dear old 
nurse of mine) was much amazed and scandalised 
by my excessive grief, and instantly fell to reprov- 
ing me as oe had done in the days of my child- 
hood. 

“Pm nies’ at you, Miss Louise,” said she, 
forgetting my matronal dignity. “If your hus- 
band’s bones had been smashed you couldn’t have 
made a greater fuss, and all about a musical instru- 
ment of no account whatever! A pianner, now, 
would be worth crying over, but there never was 
much noise to be got out of that poor silly.stringed 
thing.” 

I am quick of sesipen; and I felt very much in- 
clined to slap nurse at that moment. 

“Go away,” I said, crying anew. “ You never 
can understand how dear that guitar is to me. I" 
first f-f-fell in love with Ronald when he was play- 
ing upon it.” 

“What a fool I be!” soliloquised nurse, smil- 
ing. I might have known as much. Why, I 
remember that I took a fancy to my old man when 
he was blowing his flute; and yet most folks say 
that a flute’s dreadfully disfiguring to the coun- 
tenance.” 

After that I kissed nurse, and she went off cheer- 
fully to prepare our seven o’clock dinner, while I 
took my way to our little sitting-room. Finding 
Ronald lying tranquilly on an old-fashioned sofa, 
and looking a trifle more like his old self, my 
spirits rose again, and I began to feel myself a 
happy woman. 

Most Londoners are well enough acquainted with 
Chapel Place—that convenient little alley which 
runs from Oxford Street into Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square—and it was in Chapel Place, 
that we, a lonely pair of love-birds, had now found 
a settled nest. Our rooms were on the ground- 
floor, and we looked out upon the grey stone wall 
of the great post-office, and were thankful for any 
“small mercies” vouchsafed us by stray sunbeams. 
And yet from that very first afternoon in nurse’s 
house I felt*that here was to be the truest and 
happiest home that I had ever known. I watched 
the pigeons fluttering softly about the east gable of 


the new moon rise above the house-roofs and show 
its pale golden outline against a background of 
misty lilac sky. And Ronald, languid but content, 
studied my brightened face, and lazily whispered 
that I was once more like the girl he had wooed 
two years ago. 

When I read a novel I always make a point of 
skipping the explanations, and now that-I am 
writing a story I shall endeavour to explain as little 
as I can, and to leave as much as possible to the 
instincts of my intelligent readers. It is necessary, 
however, that I should briefly state how I came to 
know Ronald Hepburn, and who and what my 
husband was. 

First of all, let me say that he was a soldier, 
sprung from a long line of soldiers who had fought 
and served in India. In India he was born, and 
when I met him he had just been invalided home 
and had left the service. You have only to stroll 
into the neighbourhood of the best clubs and you 
will see dozens of men exactly like him any day. 
He was not in any way remarkable, and he had 
never been handsome, but he possessed a certain 
indolent grace of manner and bearing—a certain 
air of high-breeding and perfect repose, which are 
attractions in the eyes of some women. After say- 
ing all this, 1 have mefely to add that I like high 
breeding and repose, and it was therefore not sur- 





prising, perhaps, if Ronald Hepburne succeeded, 
pretty easily, in fascinating me... 








CHAPTER II. 


LOOKING BACK. 


Ir is the time when hawthorns blow, 
And boughs are white with summer snow, 
And all the fields are bright with gold ; 
But love’s sweet tale is still untold. 


Through balmy nights and sunny days 
The blossom thickens on the sprays, 
And buds are opened fold by fold ; 
But love’s sweet tale is still untold. 


Oh, weary soul, the moments pass, 

And longer grows the meadow grass, 

Shall summer fade, and hearts be cold, 
Because love’s tale is never told? e 


HAD grown up, a penniless little orphan, in 
my uncle’s quiet country cottage, and when 
he died, I knew not where to look for 
another home. He had commended me to 

the care of his oldest friend, the rector of the 
parish, and had left me all that he had to leave—a 
thousand pounds and his blessing. The rector 
was a good man and a wise; he invested my small 
fortune to the best advantage, and sent me up to 
town to be the profégée and companion of his 
widowed sister, Lady Waterville. 

It had seemed to me a hard thing that nurse, 
who had been my loving tyrant from babyhood, 
should have left me just twelve months before my 
uncle’s death. After years of comfortable widow- 
hood, she, bad yielded to the prayers of an old 
admirer, whose liking for her comely, rustic face 
had survived through many chances and changes. 
And so, with tears, she had taken leave of my uncle 
and me, and had gone off with her husband to his 
London home, little thinking how soon I was 
destined to follow her. 

Lady Waterville was very stout, very amiable, 
and indescribably lazy. I have said “ inde- 
scribably,” because no word in any language would 
ever completely express that wonderful indolence 
of hers. Many people are sufficiently ashamed of 
their idleness to veil it under pretty shams 6f work; 
but Lady Waterville never was ashamed in the 
least. She was uncompromisingly honest, and 
would plainly admit that anything in the shape of 
an occupation was hateful to her. The world was 


, far too busy, she declared ; as for herself, it had 


not pleased a kind Providence to give her a voca- 
tion, and she did not mean to thwart its designs by 
trying to find employment. 

“Here I sit,” she would say, “with my idle 
hands before me, and even Satan himself has 
never found any mischief for them to do. So Dr 
Watts is not infallible, my dear.” 

In one of his stories, Mr Wilkie Collins has 
introduced us to a lady who sa¢ through life, and 
she must certainly have borne a strong resemblance 
to Lady Waterville. Strange as it may seem, this 
sitting existence appeared to agree with her ex- 
tremely well; and, despite her obesity, she was a 
pretty, old woman, with an open, good-tempered 
face, and soft hair which was a mixture of silver and 
gold. I have heard Ronald say that she always re- 
minded him of an immense doll, smiling fatuously 
upon you through its glass window, untouched by 
any human ills, unaltered by the lapse of time. 
But although she was not blessed (or cursed) with 
any deep feelings, she was very comfortable to live 
with, and unvarying in her kindness to me. 

Her husband, Sir Clement Waterville, had been 
knighted for his services in India; and, having 
done with the army, he had settled himself in 
an old house in George Street, Hanover Square. 
There his widow was still living when I came up 
to town to be her companion, and there she con- 
tinued to live to the end of her days. 

The house was let on a long lease at two hun- 
dred and sixty pounds a year, and was the property 
of Ronald Hepburne. It was the only property that 
he possessed, and it had been left to him by bis aunt, 
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Inez Greystock, who had perished in the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Sir Clement Waterville, and Colonel Greystock 
(the husband of Inez) had been intimate friends 
in India; and so it came to pass that Ronald 
became acquainted with the Watervilles, and 
continued to visit the widow after Sir Clement’s 
death. 

Lady Waterville did not receive many visitors, 
she hated the trouble of entertaining ; but any one 
who had been liked by her husband was welcomed 
to her house ; and there were two young men in 
whom Sir Clement had taken an especial interest. 
These two were William Greystock and Ronald 
Hepburne. 

Colonel Greystock had survived his wife many 
years; he had never had any children, and William, 
his nephew, had taken the place of a son. Through 
his influence William had obtained a Government 
appointment in India, and had inherited all that 
his uncle had to leave. When I came to live with 
Lady Waterville the colonel had been dead some 
time ; and William, a single man, was living com- 
fortably on his means. 

“William Greystock would be a good match for 
you, Louise,” said Lady Waterville one day. 

How well I remember that day! It was May 
time ; the drawing-room was sweet with flowers, 
and through the open windows came the first 
warm breath of summer. We sat with a little tea- 
table between us; the clocks were just striking 
four, and the sunshine lay brightly on the old street 
and square. I had been in town three months, and 
my ears had grown accustomed to the ceaseless 
roll of wheels ; the noises that had seemed deafen- 
ing at first were pleasant now, and I had already 
begun to love that loud hum of unresting life which 
is still dear to me. 

Not being in the least in awe of Lady Waterville, 
I never hesitated to speak my mind. 

“]T don’t like Mr Greystock much,” I said, 
frankly. 

“You might like him better if he were to pay 
you particular attentions, my dear.” 

“} don’t think I should. I liked our curate 
very much indeed until he became particularly 
attentive, and then I turned against him in the 
most extraordinary way. If I could have married 
him I would, just to please my uncle and the 
rector.” 

“So you are not quite such ‘an unlesson'd girl’ 
as I supposed,” said Lady Waterville, surveying 
me with a benign smile. “ You have had a lover ; 
but as he didn’t succeed, 1 think he must have 
played his cards very badly.” 

“He played them well enough, I believe,” I 
replied, smiling at the remembrance of sundry 
proofs of devotion. 

“1 don’t mean that he was not in earnest.” The 
widow was still smiling at me across her teacup. 
“ But he must have been terribly deficient in tact. 
You were in the dullest of country places ; you saw 
nobody, and went nowhere. Under such circum- 
stances I don’t see how any decent man could have 
failed te win you. My brother used to be rather 
fastidious about curates, so 1 suppose your admirer 
was presentable.” 

“ Decidedly presentable and good- looking ; ; but 1 
got tired of him and his face.” 

“ What was the matter with his face ?” 

“Nothing ; but it was a face that had no story 
in it.” 

Lady Waterville held out her cup for more cream, 
and then looked at me with a slight shake of the 
head. 

**] know you now,” she said, “ Louise, you are 
just the kind of girl who will marry badly or not 
marry at all.” 

I laughed gaily. 


>" What an awful prophecy, Lady Waterville!” I 


cried. 

“Do you know what it is that writes the story 
on a man’s face?” she went on. “I will tell you— 
folly, extravagance, sin, and bitter repentance.” 


I grew graver as I listened.. Was she thinking 
of the very face that I was silently picturing at that 
moment? Despite her laziness, Lady Waterville 
possessed the faculty of observation ; perhaps she 
saw all the more of life because she was wholly un- 
occupied. Her eyes were always at liberty, never 
being bent on crewel-work or patchwork; they 
studied human countenances in a leisurely fashion, 
and it is possible that they discovered a good many 
little secrets. I felt my cheeks beginning to burn. 

“Give me another cup of tea, my dear,” she 
said, speaking in quite a different tone. “The 
last was not sweet enough. How well those butter- 
cups suit you !” 

I had fastened a cluster of large water-buttercups 
into my bodice, and I thoroughly appreciated the 
widow’s kindness in looking at them, and taking no 
notice of my blushes. She was talking on in a 
pleasant, rambling way, and I was gradually getting 
cool again, when the page threw open the door, 
and announced Mr Greystock. 

William Greystock came in, dark, bland, in- 
scrutable as he always was. He had black eyes, 
deep-set, and black hair, closely cropped, that lay 
in thick ripples over his head. As he wore no 
moustache, there was nothing to veil the hard out- 
line of his thin lips and prominent chin; and I 
thought then (as I think now) that his was the 
strongest and most cruel profile I had ever seen in 
all my life. 

He talked well and fluently; admired Lady 
Waterville’s flowers, and ‘even deigned to praise 
my humble buttercups. I told him that I had 
bought them of a little girl in the street, just be- 
cause they reminded me of my old home ; and then 
he asked meif I had not lately written some verses 
about the country. 

My cheeks grew hot again. Lady Waterville 
looked with an amused glance from William Grey- 
stock’s face to mine. 

“T did not know that Miss Coverdale ever wrote 
poetry,” she said to him. “ Pray, how did you find 
it out? 

“Through Ronald,” he replied, with one of his 
peculiar smiles. “I went into his room last night 
and found him, as usual, with his beloved guitar. 
He was setting some lines to music; I asked 
who had written them, and he told me.” 

“Does he always tell you everything?” I 
inquired, trying to speak playfully, and succeeding 
very badly. 

“Yes,” was the quiet answer. 

“He has inherited his love of the guitar from 
his Aunt Inez,” said Lady Waterville, not looking 
at me. “She had quite an unreasonable fondness 
for her guitar, poor woman! I used to see her 
sometimes when she was first married to Colonel 
Greystock, and I always thought her a most extra- 
ordinary person. Ronald’s mother, her own sister, 
was not like her in the least.” 

“] have often looked at thosé two portraits in 
the dining-room,” said I. “ Mrs Hepburne was not 
nearly as handsome as her sister, but I like her 
face better.” 

“ Ronald is exactly like his aunt,” Mr Greystock 
remarked. 

“As I was saying,” went on Lady Waterville, 
“TI always thought Inez a most extraordinary person. 
She expected too much happiness and never got 
any at all. Poor thing! She was a disappointed 
woman from beginning to end. Anyone with a 
genius for scribbling might make a novel out of 
her history.” 

| should like to hear it,” I said. 

Lady Waterville was rather fond of story-telling, 
and she had been, as I soon discovered, more than 
commonly interested in Inez Greystock. . 

“Inez and Estella Winton,” she began, “were 
the daughters of Captain Winton, an English naval 
offices.who had married a Spanish lady. The 
mother died while the children were young ;.the 
father was often at sea, and they were left a good 
deal to their own devices. Inez was beautiful, 
and had, of course, a train of admirers; but she 





cared for no one save a young soldier, who was 
known in those days as Lieutenant Greystock. He 
liked her well enough, Louise, but not half as well 
as she liked him. She lavished gold, you see, and 
got only silver in return.” 

“My uncle was a matter-of-fact man,” put in 
William, in his quiet voice. “There never could 
have been an atom of romance in his nature.” 

“Just so,” said Lady Waterville. “ Inez was a 
fool to expect too much from him. He was not 
rich enough to marry, nor patient enough to bear 
with her exacting ways, and the affair ended, as 
such affairs often do, in a quarrel and a parting.” 

“What a pity,” I cried, regretfully. 

“T don’t know that it was a pity, Louise. They 
would have gone wrangling through their youth 
together. But Inez, foolish girl, could never forget 
Greystock, although she married the richest man 
of her acquaintance, 2 Mr Wendall. He was a 
diamond merchant, and after their ‘marriage he 
brought her to this very house, and invited Estella 
to come and live with them.” 

“He was a good husband; 1 believe,” said 
William. 

‘He must have had the patience of Job,” Lady 
Waterville replied. “After enduring his wife’s 
irritable temper for seven years, he died, and left 
her handsomely provided for. And then, for two 
years more she lived here in peace and quietness 
with Estella and the guitar.” 

“No wonder that she chose to bé painted play- 
ing on it,’ William Greystock remarked. “Her 
fondness for the thing must have amounted toa 
positive mania. It had belonged to her mother, 
had it not?” 

“To her mother and grandmother. It was 
never far from her side, and she would compose 
airs and set words to them, just as Ronald does 
nowadays. That portrait in the dining-room is 
Inez herself ; there she sits as she did in life, her 
great Spanish eyes looking into space, and her 
guitar resting on her knees. It is a fine picture.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” I said, “but very sad. And 
her second marriage—how did that come to pass?” 

“It came to pass through Colonel Greystock’s 
need of money,” answered Lady Waterville, with 
her usual frankness. “ William knows that I am 
telling an unvarnished tale. His uncle returned 
from India on leave, and sought out his old love, 
and Inez fancied, no doubt, that she had found her 
lost youth again. Captain Hepburne was Colonel 
Greystock’s friend, and he happened to fall in love 
with Estella. On the same day the two sisters 
were married, very quietly, in St George’s Church, 

and the two husbands took their wives back with 
them to India.” 

“Then Inez was happy in her last days?” 
said I. 

But Lady Waterville shook her head. 


CHAPTER III. 


When Love and I were young together, 
We did not care for storms and showers ; 
We laughed and sang in wintry weather, 
Or roved.in rapture through the flowers ; 
We lingered in the sunny places, 
And mocked the blackbird’s merry trill ; 
The light of morn was on our faces, 
When Love and I went up the hill. 


When Love and I grew old together, 
Our hands still held each other fast ; 
In bitter days and cloudy weather, 
True hearts can dream of summer past ; 
Old paths, where youth beheld us roaming 
Were sweet with autumn roses still, 
And angels led us through the gloaming, 
When Love and I went down the hill. 


ILLIAM. Greystock was looking at me 
with a quiet, provoking smile. Gir. 
W “Miss Coverdale will be disappointed 
in the story,” he said. “4t is only in the 
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are brought together, ‘live happily ever afterwards.’ 
For my part I think a°woman is sincerely to:be 
pitied if she marries the hero of her ‘first love- 
dream.” 

I knew that-he was talking .at’ me. From the 
very beginning of my: intercourse: with Ronald 
Hepburne he had been watching me silently, and 
reading this tell-tale face of mine until I-had often 
wished desperately for Mokanna’s silver veil: to 
hide my burning cheeks. They did not burn when 
he was not present; it was that quiet, persistent, 
scrutiny which made me intolerably self-conscious, 
and deprived me of all ease and freedom: J 
disliked William Greystock ‘heartily, and ‘I was 
unwise enough to show my aversion. If I had 
been a woman of the world I should have concealed 
it under a pleasant manner and a sweet smile; but: 
even then I could hardly have helped making ‘an 
enemy of him. 

For, if he had found out my: secret, I had 
discovered his. Strange and incredible as it may 
seem, he had actually fallen ‘in love with: Lady 
Waterville’s companion, the simple little girl, fresh 
from the country. ' And with him, and with those 
like him, love merely means a strong desire for 
possession, not a willingness for self-sacrifice. It 
was the sort of love that will strike because. it is 
forbidden to caress, and longs to wound the thing 
that will have none of its kisses. I do not think 
that a love of this kind is very common nowadays ; 
strong feelings havé gone out of fashion, and men 
and women usually accept their disappointments 
with admirable coolness and good sense. But 
here and there we do occasionally find a fierce 
heart beating under everyday broadcloth, and then 
we are wise if we avoid, as much as possible, all 
intimate association with its owner. 

I would not take anynotice of Mr Greystock’s 
remark, and did my best to look as if it had made 
no impression upon my mind. ' But Lady Water- 
ville could not let ‘it’ pass ;-and 1 fancied that she, 
too, felt it was aimed at me. 

“T really believe’ William ‘is right,” ‘she said 
thoughtfully. “There is nothing in life’ so sad 
as distiiusion, and’‘nothing that so embitters a 
woman’s nature. ‘Well, I must tell you the end of 
my story, Louise’; it is nearly finished now.” 

“You ‘left Inez: and Estella in: Pe said T,°a 
little impatiently. ° 

“Yes; they went to India, ‘and the elder sister 
had the satisfaction of seeing the happiness of the 
younger. This was the only joy that poor ‘Inez 
could ever have ‘known , her own wedded life was 
a bitter disappointment ; she had’ been ‘matried— 
not for the old love’s sake—but ‘for the money’s 
sake.” 

“Yet she might have been happy ‘if she could 
have been content with a moderate affection ;” . put 
in William, with his detestable smile. 

“She could be content with nothing that fell 
short of her expectations,” Lady Waterville went 
on. “There are children who refuse the crust 
because they cannot get the cake; Inez was only 
a passionate, grown-up child.) She had quarrels, 
with her husband ; and. Estella made peace between 
the pair more, than once.: But the peace-maker 
was soon removed ; her health failed after the baby 
Ronald was born, and Captain Hepburne sent. his 
wife and child home to England.” 

My eyes filled with tears, and I. drew back into 
the shade to shelter my face from William’s glances. 
From Ronald I had heard how his father had fallen 
at the taking of Delhi, and I hoped that Lady 
Waterville would pass quickly over the last parting 
of the husband and wife. Perhaps she divined my 
thoughts ; moreover, it was the story of Inez Grey- 
stock, and not the story of Estella Hepburne that 
she had volunteered to tell. 

“ After Estella’s departure,” she continued, “ the 
breach: widened between Colonel Greystock and 
Inez... She left off her tantrums, and ceased to 
make bitter speeches—indeed I think her stock of 
bitter speeches must have been quite exhausted— 

but she cared less and less for her husband’s society, 


and leved to shut herself up.alone with the guitar. 
She had no children ; she made no friends ; other 
women ‘could not break through the impenetrable 
barrier of reserve which she had built up around 
her.’ I daresay a great many people pitied Colonel 
Greystock ;’ but! I don’t think he concerned himself 
véry much’ about his melancholy wife. ' He went 
his way, and left her strumming on the guitar, and 


him, Louise, I see.” 

“*He is just the kind of man J could hate !' , 
cried I. 

* Nonsense, my dear: He was moral and highly 
respectable, quite an ornament, as people said, to 
his profession: A heart, you know, is a. most 
unfortunate thing for anyone to possess ; it is sure 
to retard one’s advancement in life: Colonel Grey- 
stock was a lucky man; he had no heart, and he 
got on very well indeed. . Im fact, he seemed always 
to escape the disasters that overtook others, and 
when the mutiny broke out at Meerut he happened 
to be away from the place.” 

“Tt was there that his wife met her death,” said 
William Greystock. 

“Yes, but the particulars have never been fully 
known. It was on a Sunday that the Sepoys: rose, 
and most of the ladies of Meerut were in church. 
Inez, poor soul, was at home in her own house, and 
was massacred there. It was said afterwards that 
a native soldier tried: vainly to save her life, and 
that she had begged him with her last breath to 
take care of her guitar. A most incredible story, it 
seems to me.” 

“T° don’t know: that itis incredible,” William 
remarked. . “She was either quite mad, or there 
really was a mysterious reason for preserving her 
guitar. Ronald, you know, has always inclined to 
the latter belief. He thinks that if the guitar could 
be found, those missing jewels of hers would be 
found also.” 

“That story of the missing jewels is ‘a mere 
fiction,” Lady Waterville answered contemptuously. 
“ Surely, William, you are not romantic enough to 
believe in such a wild tale!) No one éver saw 
those wonderful jewels; even Colonel Greystock 
declared: that his wife had never mentioned them 
to him. The only person who ever spoke of their 
existence was Estella Hepburne, and her account 
of them was of the vaguest kind.” 


I fancy she must have had ‘some substantial reason 


Greystock by her first husband, Wendall, the 
diamond-merchant.” 

Lady Waterville was so astonished at Mr Grey- 
stock’s absurdity that she became almost excited. 

“It was just because Wendall happened to be 
a’ diamond-merchant. that somebody started that 
fable,” she cried.. “If Inez: had ever | possessed 
any diamonds she would have flung ‘them at your 
uncle’s feet in the excess of her devotion. Why, 
she was perfectly. infatuated about him’! . The 
moment. he returned :to her all her old love 
revived, and she gave him everything she had.” 

“ Excepting this old house,” said William: 

“ Excepting this house.. This was intended tobe 
the home of the Hepburnes, and their. son. Inez 
never meant to live in it again; she always said 
that when the Colonel had done with India, she 
should ‘persuade him to go to some quiet country 
place. I think she had a dream of growing old 
with her husband, and of finding him a lover to 
the very last.” 

““ But the guitar, was it never found?” I asked. 

“ My dear Louise, is it likely that such a thing 
would ever be found? Imagine all the destruction 
and confusion of that terrible time! No, don’t 
imagine it, for if you do you will not get a moment’s 
sleep to-night.” 

I had no desire to picture the horrors of the 
Mutiny, and I said so. Yet I secretly resolved that 
the next. time Ronald and I were alone together, I 








would lead him on to talk of the lost guitar, 


brooding over her miseries. You are angry with ; 


But she believed in them,” said William, “and __ 


for her belief. They were chiefly diamonds, I | 
think; and had. been) left; of. course, to) Inez | 








It was now time to dress for our usual drive 


before dinner. Mr Greystock, who was well: 


acquainted ‘with Lady Waterville’s habits, rose to 
depart, but lingered, we: to say a few last 
words to me. 

- Hereditary traits are an infeniditing study, Miss 
Coverdale ¢:don’t you think so?” asked he. 

* L-suppose they are ;” I replied carelessly. 

“ It is clear that Ronald has inherited his aunt's 
passion for the guitar,” he went on. “He isa 
happier fellow than I am.” 

“ Indeed !” I said with an air of incredulity. 

‘ Well, he is young, to begin with. And he has 
gifts, and I have none ; do you wonder that I ony 
him.a little?” 

“ Yes, I do wonder,” I answered. “I thought you 
were very well satisfied with yourself and your lot.” 
- “Lately I have become dissatisfied. Mine is an 
empty life, and I’m beginning to grow disgusted 





o 


with it. As to Ronald, he gets all the good things 


that he wants.” 

I only said ; “ Does he ?” 

.“T am sure you know that he does. I am no 
judge of such matters, but I have heard it said 
that he has a way which no woman can resist. It 
must’ have been his Aunt Inez who gave him those 
tragic, musing eyes, and that look of unfathomable 
sorrow which he puts.on sometimes. It is all very 
effective.” 

I gathered up my energies and succeeded, I 
believe, in preserving a tolerably calm face. 

“Goodbye,” he said. Then stepping back he 
added in an easy tone— 

“We were speaking of hereditary traits ; by the 
way, there is one trait which Ronald has inherited 
from his father.” 

“What is that ?” I foolishly asked. 

.* A love of gambling.” 

William went his way in quiet triumph, and left 
me with a dull ache in my heart... I ran quickly 


upstairs to dress for the drive} and then, finding 


that Lady Waterville was not quite ready, I went 
down to the dining-room, and stood gazing at the 
portrait of Inez. 

It was painted by a master’s hand, and showed a 
beautiful brunette, wearing a gown of dark-red 
velvet, and holding the guitar upon her lap. The 
face, perfectly oval in shape, was thrown 4 little 
forward, as if listening; and the wonderful eyes, 
large; luminious, heavily fringed with black lashes, 
were-so full of passion and sorrow that their gaze 
thrilled me with pain. Ronald’s eyes were not so 
splendid as these, yet they had a little of this 
unfathomable melancholy; and the shape of his 
face was like hers. There was a strong likeness 
between this ill-fated Inez and the nephew who 


| had never known her. Pe 


Hearing Lady Waterville’s slow footstep on the 
Stairs, I turned away from the picture, and went 
out’into the hall. 

“You look rather sad, Louise ;” 
joined her. 


she said as I 


CHAPTER IV. 


If I could speed with thee, oh, happy swallow, 
Should,I not spread my eager wings, and fly 
Over blue sea, and over hill and hollow, 
Till I could rest beneath a brighter sky ? 
And yet, —ah, no ! 
IT may not go 
For love is here ;—where love is, there am I! 


If I could follow thee, oh, sunny river, 
Should I not float serenely, far away, 
Till I could rest where velvet rushes quiver, 
And lily-cups are open to the day ? 
And yet,—ah, no! 
I may not go 
For love is here ;—where love is, there I stay ! 


LIVED two years with Lady Waterville ; 
and to outside observers mine must have 
seemed the most peaceful and uneventful of 
lives. 

But anyone who could have seen beneath the 
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surface would have found impatience, anxiety, and 
heart-ache always going on within me ; and yet I 
was neither impatient nor anxious about myself. 
It was for Ronald that I suffered. Until he entered 
my life I had been contented with little joys ; 
pleased with trifles ; easily moved to gladness; but 
he came, and shadows came with him. It was a 
very common love-story after all ; and I know that 
many a girl who reads these pages, will pause and 
say to herself :—“ This is my experience.” 

He loved me deeply and truly, all the more 
because I was not only his love, but his friend. 
To me were confided embarrassments ; worries ; 
even mistakes ; and there was never any fear of 
being repulsed or misunderstood. I was a mere 
country girl; but I had thought and read and 
studied in my uncle’s quiet cottage ; and I found 
the hero of my real life-story not so very much 
unlike some of the heroes of fiction. My knowledge 
of human nature was only second-hand ; but affec- 
tion turned it to good account, and made the best 
of it. 

Moreover, 1 had always possessed that useful 
power of assimilation which makes. it a positive 
delight to be confided in. In old days, when boys 
came to stay at the rectory, I had seldom failed to 
adapt myself readily to such themes as interested 
them. I learned the names of their schoolfellows 
and masters in a trice, and never confused identities ; 
and I would talk with them for hours about people 
I had never seen, and games I had never played. 
To this very day I retain the parting tokens of 
their boyish friendship ;—a formidable knife with: 
several blades; some marbles ; and a pocket tele- 
scope, through which I have never yet been able 
to discern a single object, near or far. 

And now that Ronald Hépburne came to me for 
sympathy, I seemed to live, move, and have my 
being in him and his concerns. Outwardly, | 
belonged to Lady Waterville, but I scarcely gave 
her a thought ; I could think only of Ronald and 
the difficulties that beset his path, and made it 
impossible for us to walk side by side. 

Later on, | learned that William Greystock had 
pretended to remove those difficulties. To him, as 
to an elder brother, Ronald had naturally confided 
his desire to increase his income and marry. Mr 
Greystock had acquired a repvtation for keen 
sagacity ; he was acquainted with City men; and 
even Lady Waterville spoke with respect of his 
abilities for business. With his knowledge and 
influence it seemed easy for him to obtain a post 
for Ronald ; but somehow that post was never 
found ; and once or twice when the poor fellow 
had thought himself almost sure of a situation, there 
had been a mysterious obstacle placed in his way. 

Yet his belief in William remained unshaken. 
Ronald himself was constitutionally delicate, and 
seemed to have a natural incapacity to push through 
the crowd of fortune-seekers and gain his end. 
But William, who had never known a day’s illness, 
seldom failed in getting anything he wanted, and 
yet he was always so cool and deliberate in his 
actions that his object was attained without appar- 
ent effort or fuss. He was an energetic man, and 
Ronald was an indolent one. 

Impartial observers, looking at the two men, 
invariably decided that William Greystock was a 
far better and grander character than Ronald 
Hepburne. William had added to his income by 
shrewd and cautious money-making ; he gave lib- 
erally to public charities ; he bestowed advice on 
frivolous bachelor friends, and was regarded by 
them as a model counsellor. Lady Waterville 
quoted his wise sayings continually, and was often 
heard to wish that Ronald—* poor, foolish, fas- 
cinating Ronald "—would put himself completely 
under the guidance of Mr Greystock. 

“Do you think Mr Hepburne fascinating?” I 
said, one day. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “and so do you, Louise. 1 
admire that soft languid manner of his ; and you 
are in love with his melancholy face and manifold 
misfortunes. It does not matter to you that he 
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brought a good many of those misfortunes on him- 
self ; like all women of your type you are willing 
to heal wounds without enquiring how they were 
gained. In my opinion you are a ridiculous girl; 
and I won’t waste any more sound advice upon 
you!” These words were said in her usual good- 
humoured way, and accompanied by a caressing 
pat on the shoulder. I had not then acknowledged 
that Ronald was my lover ; and in Lady Water- 
ville’s presence we met only as friends. But 1 
think she suspected that there was something 
more than friendship between us. 

“TI grant that your advice is always sound,” I 
said, “ yet if I followed it I don’t believe I should 
be happy. It is quite possible for some natures to 
be uncomfortable in the midst of comfort.” 

“Perfectly true,” she replied. “As for you, 
Louise, you could not rest without wearing your- 
self out for another’s sake. Your life is not worth 
living unless it is lived for somebody else. For 
me, and for thousands of other women, self is 
sufficient. It is not sufficient for you ; but you are 
as heaven made you.” 

I knew that if I married Ronald, Lady Water- 
ville would persist in regarding me as an interesting 
martyr to the end of her days. I knew that she 
would speak of me to her friends as a perfectly 
unselfish girl who had thrown herself away on a 
good-for-nothing man. But was Ronald really 
good-for-nothing? I was a better judge of his 
character than anyone else could possibly be. A 
true love is never blind ; it is keener-sighted even 
than hate; it makes itself acquainted with all the 
weak places in the loved one’s nature that it may 
mount guard over the undefended spots. And my 
insight into Ronald’s inner self revealed to me a 
wealth of unsuspected good. 

Knowing that I understood him far better than 
she did, 1 permitted Lady Waterville to say what 
she liked ; but she could not delude me into the 
belief that I was a heroine. Nor could she even 
persuade me to alter my opinion of Mr Greystock. 

It was Lady Waterville’s custom to leave town 
in the beginning of August, and stay away until 
the first of October ; and when I first came to live 
with her, this autumn holiday had seemed very 
pleasant to me. I enjoyed the life one leads at 
a gay watering-place, and found that military 
bands, stylish costumes, and casual acquaintance 
were much to my liking. But the second autumn 
was not half as delightful ‘as the first. I did not 
want to leave London, and felt listless and bored 
at the sea-side. Straitened means had condemned 
Ronald to do penance in town all through the hot 
weather ; and what were sea-breezes to me? It 
was a joyful day when my term of banishment was 
ended, and we returned to the old house in 
Hanover Square. : 

It was afternoon when we found ourselves in 
George Street again;—g dim, quiet afternoon, 
made cheerful by some: last gleams of autumn 
sunshine. The cab stopped at our door, and I got 
out with such a beaming face that the parlour- 
maid congratulated me on my appearance. It was 
the last time that I ever heard that cheery phrase :— 
“ How well you are looking, miss, to be sure!” 
In the days that came and went afterwards, most 
people surveyed me with a silence that was more 
eloquent than words. Miss Coverdale, the petted 
companion of Lady Waterville, with her rounded 
cheeks and smiling lips, was soon destined to 
become a creature of the past. 

We lingered long over our afternoon tea, and 
were still sitting with the cups and the little table 
between us, when Ronald came in. He was look- 
ing, noticeably worn and sad ;—so sad, that after 
one glance at his face all my gay; spirits deserted 
me. - 

“ We have been enjoying ourselves immensely,” 
said Lady Waterville, in a mischievous tone. 
“Louise got through a good deal of flirting ; it’s 
astonishing to see the progress that she has made 
in the art! Last year she was a mere beginner ; 





but now ”— 





“ Now she is more disgusted with flirtation than 
she evér was in her life!” I interrupted: with 
impatience. “Why do you misrepresent Louise, 
Lady Waterville? You know she is sick of the 
band, and the pier, and all the sea-side nonsense ; 
and heartily glad to be at home again!”, 

Lady Waterville gave a sleepy little laugh, and 
sank back upon the cushions of her chair. In the 
next minute she was snoring audibly ; and Ronald 
and I were as much left to ourselves as if she had 
been in another room. 

He drew nearer to my side as I sat in the glow 
of the firelight. There was a shaded lamp on a 
distant table, and the drawing-room was but dimly 
illuminated that evening: But the flickering flames 
revealed the lines on his face, and lit up the melan- 
choly eyes that sought mine with a troubled gaze. 

“T have been very lonely, Louise.” 

Is there any woman who can hear this con- 
fession from a man, and refrain from pitying him? 
Women are. themselves accustomed to loneliness, 
and to many of them it is only another word for 
peace. We are not, as a rule, so sociably inclined 
as men; we can be content with a soft chair, a 
novel, and the unfailing cup of tea, when a man 
will pine for companionship, and go out of doors, 
in rain or wind, to seek the face of a friend. I had 
learnt from Ronald’s letters that he had missed me ; 
but when we came face to face again, I knew, for 
the first time, that his yearning had become an 
absolute pain. 

I could not find words to say to him at that 
moment ; but involuntarily my hand touched his, 
and was seized and held in a close clasp. My eyes 
were fixed upon the fire; but they saw visions of 
an Eden, sunlit and glorious, full of granted desires 
and realized dreams. Perhaps he, too, saw the 
same vision, and rebelled all the more fiercely 
against his cramped and fettered life. 

“Are we never to be happy together?” he 
whispered passionately. “Are we to wait on and 
on, and let the best part of our lives go by? I 
have only a poor home ‘to offer you, Louise; but I 
will work for you, dear. Will you-come to me?” 

Lady Waterville still slumbered peacefully ; the 
large tabby cat kept up a drowsy pur on. the 
hearth-rug at my feet; and there was no one near 
to utter a word of caution. Yet, in my own heart, 
a stern voice failed not to make itself heard above 
all love's fervent pleadings ; and for an instant I 
paused, and listened to that. inward warning. 
Then Ronald’s eyes met. mine; and the bright 
vision of an Eden came back at once; I should 
have been more than woman if 1. could have 
resisted its spell. 

“T will come to you,” I said softly. Anda 
brilliant flame shot suddenly up from the neglected 
fire, and showed me all the joy and triumph in 
his face. 


CHAPTER V. 


F we had been wise we should have waited till 

my nurse could give us rooms under her roof. 

But we would not wait. And soit came to pass 

that we were married, one grey autumn morn- 

ing, in St George’s Church, and took up our quarters 
among strangers. Lady Waterville was seriously 
angry. She even went so far as to say someccutting 
things that I could not easily forget. I parted with 
her coldly, and left the old house with a firm deter- 
mination not to enter it again unless I was sent for. 

How sorrow came upon us in those dreary lodg- 
ings I have already told. Six months of mingled 
bliss and anxiety, and then my husband was 
stricken down. I sought for no help or sympathy 
from Lady Waterville in my trouble. Quite alone 
I watched by Roland’s sick-bed; and nurse was 
the only friend who visited us in our time of 
calamity. 

Yet not the only friend. .There was one face 
that came like sunshine into the sick-room, one 
voice that never failed to bid me be of good cheer. 
The face was shrewd, bright, and kindly, with eyes 
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that, were well. used to, studying. poor, bumanity ; 


and the voice. was deep-toned and, pleasant to hear. 
Doctor. Warstone: was, in. the: trnést | sense-of: the 
word, a. friend.:\He iwas«not a courtly; flattering 


doctor! by’ any- means; sweetening his ‘doses ‘with 
little complitnents.°' But “he looked ‘straight’ into | 


your heart,‘and'tead all’ doubts and feats, all |, 
your unspoken longings and” “wortianly anguish ; 
and he sympathised with every weakness, as only, a 
large-hearted man can. 

The, clocks were ‘striking ‘eight, and I was, just 
persuading Ronald not to sit up any longer, when 
the doctor paid us his first visit in Chapel Place. 

“This boy is) fast, getting .well,” he said, sitting |. 
by his patient’s, sofa, and criticising ,him quietly. 
“He seems to have got into,.good quarters ;. your 
new room looks like ahome.” |: 

My nurse had ‘contrived to: bring. something of 
the country even into her London house. : There 
were bulrushes on the walls that had grown by our 
old village \stream, and.the, bunches of dried grass 
on the chimney-piece. had ‘been gathered in the 
fields. behind ‘my. grandfather's: cottage. - There 
were no cheap modern ornaments’ to: be’ seen ; 
but we had put some’quaint! blue’ china’ on’ the 
shelf,’ and “some” more“ was visible through ’ the 
glazed door’ of ‘the 'cortiet’ cupboard." “Up among 
the bultushes ‘hung ‘a painted’ tamboaritie; déckéd 
with bows’ 6f” bright: ‘satin “ribbon ;' and ‘Between 
the witidows was an‘ oval ‘mirror which had often, 
reflected my grandmother's charms. Our ‘decora- 
tions were simple. enough; but, they, brightened |'s 
the dim little room, and: gaye .it. that homerlike 
look which the doctor had noticed at once. ion 

“T wish, L, could) take, Ronald, out of:town;” I 
said. me? 

“ Wait a bit,” Doctor Warstdneé replied: “{ These. 
spring days) are.a$: treacherous asusual.> There’ 
isn’t avlively view to'‘be‘seen from ‘your’ ‘windows, 
but you:must' contrive to‘amtise’ him indoors.” 

“T shall’ soon beable to’ attitisé niyséif”” Ronald 
declared! =“ There's the ziitar, oir klow: ‘Aéctor ; 
it’s one of the-best companions” in the’ world for an 


had got damaged’ ‘in the smash?”* 

“What siiash’?” Doctor Warstorle asked. * 

I was “glad ‘that’ he Put the question ; 3; it _pre- 
vented me from answerin my h usband, is 

“Tt was only a cab colts ision,” Y ‘replied. bo Very 
little mischief was done. At first I was afraid 
Ronald would suffer, but he seems. to, be. none the 
worse for it.” 

“Are you quit€é-sure yow-are none ‘the worsé for | 
it?” demanded: the ‘déctor, lookirig searchingly at 
me. 

“Do you think she’ is?” ditted Ronald anxiously. 
“She did look uncommonly pale afterwards. 
Louise, ff there*aré-any’sprains or’ ‘bruises that you 
haven't mentioned ——” 

“TI always mention everything,” I intertupted, 
laughing. 

Decter Warstone got up"to take. his leaye, tellite 
Ronald that it was time for him to go to bed. 
followed thé doctor ;out into the passage, ple 
the parlour door behind me. 

“What is, the »matter. with -you?” che asked. 
“Nerves out of order?* The ‘cab smash must 
have given you a shake.” 

“It didn’t hurt;me. But, oh, doctor, how fooliah 
you will think me! Bas 

“T have thought you foolish. ever.since I frst 
saw you,” he responded, with, one. of; his, kindly 
smiles. , 

“I: know}; everybody. .does.; I am fretting 
about the guitar...1-don’t, know. how ‘to’ tell ‘my 
poor boy that. it :is--broken'; and—-worse still—I 
can’t imagine how we shall get another.” © 

“A man with a good little wife can exist without 
a guitar. “You are‘at' ‘your old tricks taking’ things 
too seriously.” 


“T' daresay’ ‘it ‘Seems''s0,” "I admitted meekly. 


“But, do you believe’ in hereditary tendencies sei 
“Humph ! what of that?” 
“Ronald’s ‘love of the guitar is hereditary. His 


hoine and houvishment;heavy 


, fe made 
invalid. By'Jove, Loiise, ‘I forgot | to ask you if it |, 


“aid know, 


aunt;' Inez Greystock, is said, to:heve been passion- 
prere attached ‘to her guitar.) She. ‘could wot rest, 


for it always. “It is the same with Ronald. 
‘When he finds that the thing is, battered, and .yse- 
Tess, there. it be some! thing goue: ‘from his life. I 
can. hardly hope. to, make “yqu understand all that 
MT toe euniodend 9941 
‘icc“umph,” said: the: Dostor again... 4 Suppose 1 
‘ sayithat it is quite. possible to. replace thia:preciaus 
guitar.::: Suppose: .l tell» you that: ‘know! of one- 
-a‘igood» one, too«that ‘you'can! have: for: my Fei 
‘will that comfort you; bwénder?” 20) >: 
Comfort me ! you'are like & good rhagician 1” 
ven good tidigician is ‘only’ a doctor’ pricing | 
‘utider ‘another ‘name. “Now ‘liste? Give edna 
his [arms in bed to-morrow, and then leave 
him hurriedly, pretending that’ you must do. some 
shopping, . Make your way, as fast as you can, to 
‘Soho Square ; saunter up and down, before the 
_door of the. great piano store, and wait till) I came,” 
«‘*1,.will).do alljjthat you tell,me,” I promised 
gratefully. Andj\he went.into the, dusk at | 
April night. 
When: I icame: hack to Ronald, I found him pone 
. fortably drowsy, and ‘ready fora long night's: rest. 
‘He really'was'too sleepy to ask any more questions, 
- oreven! to"wonder what the'Doctor and’! had’ been 
‘saying to'edch other in'the’entry. i had a a 
fire! burhing inthe” ‘foom, and" carted 
fei aA Tat mp out! ‘of the hee and ‘sat "dowi to 


ify it f 
" nite ne ee: sou pat : : & baa in 
d -listening,, to, his senda breathing, thinking of 

“the, time when, he, imu be, quite. strong and ell 
| again, sod ai mwodt * “ecqeand of 

ero Ae: future. had to be: facedui, f Hiness.is' a tersible 
othing to people whose: means.aré small. Our scanty | 

purse could hardly meet all the demands that Ron- 

cald’s:sickness/had made upon it:'(!' tedi- 
-house bills, |. 
—fees to ahr “amounted to”a!édm ‘otal, |’ 
dizz pwhen, J thought of it. 

One of Lady Watervil 


“wards, but they. were. hauating., my; memory. to- 
chight,., She, said that; before: the first ,year.of my 
married. life, had. ended: E, should: taste poverty. 
Then there would be disappointent;—then bitter 
regret. Why did: she say such things?’ Even if 
my ‘future had: been: verily’ revealéd’'to: ‘her,’ she 
might have closed her tips; and let me go my way. 
'T would | searcely ‘acknowledge’ that I knew ,the 
taste’ of poverty ‘yet "but sdme of its bitterness I 
‘ell as ‘I loved" my ‘hurse, it hurt my 
pride to live in her ‘house, and get into har debt, as 


1 was doing now, _ It ig true that she fe ladly trusted 2 


me, and had. ‘perfect confidence inthe coming. of 


better days ;,, but 1 ,smarted, seeraly under..the 


SENSE, of humiliation, ; 
1, Same women. were, clever police to bring, grist 


eve Abe mill, but Iwas not of that. gifted sisterhood. 


) Story-writing: was far|» beyond my! powerts}:.atid 
‘although’ I: could make little songs for Ronald ‘to 


risitig, 1 wasby no means tempted to fancy myself 


(aipoet.'All ‘the “talents! that''l ‘possessed wete 
decidedly ¢ommon-place. 'l Sewing, Converting ‘old 
gowns into’ new, ‘mending’ neatly, | aiid  weating 
‘shabby clothes’in a way that did’ not’ ‘reveal their 
shabbiness, this was almost all that ‘T could do. 
Well, I was tasting the poverty ; ;, but how about 
the disappointment , and .the. bitter regret? No- 
thing would. persuade me that J should ever. be dis- 
appointed in Ronald. Mine was nota blind, love. 
I.had never thought that I-was. marrying, a perfect 
obeing ; nor didi I want perfection. «Tome, ithe poor 
human idol; full of divers faults and: flaws, was far 
dearer than an wreprerend saint set high above my 
head. 
The warm: room ‘glia the monotonous’ work 


began to have a sleepy influence upon me at last. 
‘Thad ‘spent’ many wakeful nigh and, now. that 
the anxiety was ended, I often found myself’ drop- 





ping off unawares into a nap. With my, sewing 


unless it was ever by her side‘? tier hadds»were | 


’s parting prophecies‘had | mn 
alneady, fifilled. Juwished I, could “forget her |, 


still; in may hands, I dosed sitting: in the chair, and 
= & CURIONS BreaM~ 5) seotein// yo!rot! 

1 dreamt; that] was standing before. a., mirror, 
ooking nt tha reflection, of my own face and figure. 
-My, | asmsy :neck,;|ana, head. were; glittering, with 
‘wonderful. jewels ;,and yet it did, not seem strange 
tome, that.;I should be decked out in such a regal 
fashion:; ‘The; glitter of, the, gems was, almost too - 
bright tobe, borne,-so bright that J woke with a 
start, and found, that a:coal,in. the grate had, burst 
into.4 brilliant blaze. , No-doubti it was that sudden 
Hain! dancing deafose: myi.cineed iepety Yaak ed 
been the caus¢.of, my dream.,, 

The hands of mywatch”pointed, to,a quarter to 
ten. I rose from my, seat, .undressed as, quietly 
as, possible, and,.,went to, bed, All night lovg |! 
slept.as soundly. and, peacefully as a child;‘and the 
\dream did not come to me again. 

I woke at seven the next morning, and got up 
without noise to wash. and dress. Looking through 
the window of my little dressing-room, I saw the 
kine sun shining cheérfully on the yard where 


oe he cylti fertiS\\a iy. oak 
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‘they flo ished as.town p, wail oie = is 
bold sparrows were twitter merrily in the early 
light, and their notes were fall of j joy and hope. 
After all, there were, plenty of chances in life; and 
the world was not quite as dark as it had seemed 
a my fancy last night, 

; had, slept, well, and, was wide 

when. f, rought him, the, breakfast.tray... 1 had 
_found,,time to. tell, nurse,.about my, mysterious 
appointment iin Soho Square, She‘entered heartily 
into my ‘little plan, and came into the parlour while 
: brwas:putting on miy bonnet arid mantle. alvedl 

cl ©Where -isMrs Hepburn?” my husband:asked, 
when narsé went to’ 'st6" How ‘tre:'wan' géeting “on 


7M] 1O 9 ) niw ¢ 


with breakfast: te te 
worms Gone Out’ for ‘a’ fi ait and stopping, 

‘sin'T "Meatd pice jarltivet, “promptly.” "Shem! 

ck in half-an-hour, ° sg a morning We 

fr ‘for one ‘who bas s been nursing, you know. “Dear 

how fas te picking up, to, be sure !” 

"% Aastened out of the house, knowing well enqugh 
that.,J..could .trust; the, good , soul.to look; after 
Ronald in, my absence... At. the; top of, my. speed. [ 
raced; along Oxford. Street, keeping. pace with the 
bustling clerks on their:way to business, and never 
once stopping to glance at.a shop window. | When 
oT ‘tumed: at ‘last: into’ Soho Street, I was out of 
breath,’ and’ glad‘ to stroll slowly along the pave- 
‘merit’ of the old ‘square. Neither thé doctor nor 
his ‘Carriage ‘Were to bé’séeni'y I’ was the first at'the 
place of rendesvous, and had leisure to rest and 
a round. ss 

‘inst I looked at the piano, store, and wondered 
how the doctor Fats, La there was a.guitar to, be 
found there? . And then I stood still, and, gazed at 
the so-called..garden in.the middle of, the, square, 
, and, watched... my.. merry friends,, the . sparrows, 
hopping about on, the budding twigs,.. This un- 
_countrified spot of green had a sort of attraction for 
my: eyes; and kept: my thoughts busy till Doctor 

Warstone’s carriage came rattling up to the’ place 
where I stood: - i 

“Good thortiifig,” ‘said’ the doctor, ‘cheerily. 
“Haven't” been waiting “long, have you?’ “Now 


“Come "with ‘me, and’ Tl ‘introduce ott to’ the 
“guitar.” ‘ ne age 

“Is it in here?” I,asked, as we entered, the 
warehouse... 


_ “It.is, up,.in a.rcoom high above the,store. I 
Jhope...you \don’t,,mind stairs. .The fact is that 
Messrs Harkaby. are good people, and are kind 
enough to give a poor old piano-tuner a. shelter for 
his head.’ He won’t ‘need .it:much longer ;.he is 
going fast. The other day he asked me if I knew 
anyone who would care to have his guitar? I 
‘told ‘him I’ would find’ ‘somebody, and ‘now 1 am 
keeping my word.” 

He did ‘not tellme that he; himself, was the best 
friend that the dying man pdssessed. But as ‘| 





followed him up those long flights of stairs 1 
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surface would have found impatience, anxiety, and 
heart-ache always going on within me ; and yet I 
was neither impatient nor anxious about myself. 
It was for Ronald that I suffered. Until he entered 
my life I had been contented with little joys; 
pleased with trifles ; easily moved to gladness; but 
he came, and shadows came with him. It was a 
very common love-story after all; and I know that 
many a girl who reads these pages, will pause and 
say to herself :—“ This is my experience.” 

He loved me deeply and truly, all the more 
because I was not only his love, but his friend. 
To me were confided embarrassments ; worries ; 
even mistakes ; and there was never any fear of 
being repulsed or misunderstood. I was a mere 
country girl; but I had thought and read and 
studied in my uncle’s quiet cottage ; and I found 
the hero of my real life-story not so very much 
unlike some of the heroes of fiction. My knowledge 
of human nature was only second-hand ; but affec- 
tion turned it to good account, and made the best 
of it. ; 

Moreover, i had always possessed that useful 
power of assimilation which makes. it a positive 
delight to be confided in. In old days, when boys 
came to stay at the rectory, I had seldom failed to 
adapt myself readily to such themes as interested 
them. I learned the names of their schoolfellows 
and masters in a trice, and never confused identities ; 
and I would talk with them for hours about people 
I had never seen, and games | had never played. 
To this very day I retain the parting tokens of 


their boyish friendship ;—a formidable knife with: 


several blades ; some marbles ; and a pocket tele- 
scope, through which I have never yet been able 
to discern a single object, near or far. 

And now that Ronald Hépburne came to me for 
sympathy, I seemed to live, move, and have my 
being in him and his concerns. Outwardly, | 
belonged to Lady Waterville, but I scarcely gave 
her a thought ; I could think only of Ronald and 
the difficulties that beset his path, and made it 
impossible for us to walk side by side. 

Later on, I learned that William Greystock had 
pretended to remove those difficulties. To him, as 
to an elder brother, Ronald had naturally confided 
his desire to increase his income and marry. Mr 
Greystock had acquired a repvtation for keen 
sagacity ; he was acquainted with City men; and 
even Lady Waterville spoke with respect of his 
abilities for business. With his knowledge and 
influence it seemed easy for him to obtain a post 
for Konald ; but somehow that post was never 
found ; and once or twice when the poor fellow 
had thought himself almost sure of a situation, there 
had been a mysterious obstacle placed in his way. 

Yet his belief in William remained unshaken. 
Ronald himself was constitutionally delicate, and 
seemed to have a natural incapacity to push through 
the crowd of fortune-seekers and gain his end. 
But William, who had never known a day’s illness, 
seldom failed in getting anything he wanted, and 
yet he was always so cool and deliberate in his 
actions that his object was attained without appar- 
ent effort or fuss. He was an energetic man, and 
Ronald was an indolent one. 

Impartial observers, looking at the two men, 
invariably decided that William Greystock was a 
far better and grander character than Ronald 
Hepburne. William had added to his income by 
shrewd and cautious money-making ; he gave lib- 
erally to public charities ; he bestowed advice on 
frivolous bachelor friends, and was regarded by 
them as a model counsellor. Lady Waterville 
quoted his wise sayings continually, and was often 
heard to wish that Ronald—“ poor, foolish, fas- 
cinating Ronald "—would put himself completely 
under the guidance of Mr Greystock. 

“Do you think Mr Hepburne fascinating?” I 
said, one day. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “and so do you, Louise. | 
admire that soft languid manner of his ; and you 
are in love with his melancholy face and manifold 
misfortunes. It does not matter to you that he 
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brought a good many of those misfortunes on him- 
self ; like all women of your type you are willing 
to heal wounds without enquiring how they were 
gained. In my opinion you are a ridiculous girl; 
and I won’t waste any more sound advice upon 
you!” These words were said in her usual good- 
humoured way, and accompanied by a caressing 
pat on the shoulder. I had not then acknowledged 
that Ronald was my lover ; and in Lady Water- 
ville’s presence we met only as friends. But I 
think she suspected that there was something 
more than friendship between us. 

“TI grant that your advice is always sound,” I 
said, “yet if I followed it I don’t believe I should 
be happy. It is quite possible for some natures to 
be uncomfortable in the midst of comfort.” 

“Perfectly true,” she replied. “As for you, 
Louise, you could not rest without wearing your- 
self out for another’s sake. Your life is not worth 
living unless it is lived for somebody else. For 
me, and for thousands of other women, self is 
sufficient. It is not sufficient for you ; but you are 
as heaven made you.” 

I knew that if I married Ronald, Lady Water- 
ville would persist in regarding me as an interesting 
martyr to the end of her days. I knew that she 
would speak of me to her friends as a perfectly 
unselfish girl who had thrown herself away on a 
good-for-nothing man. But was Ronald really 
good-for-nothing? I was a better judge of his 
character than anyone else could possibly be. A 
true love is never blind ; it is keener-sighted even 
than hate; it makes itself acquainted with all the 
weak places in the loved one’s nature that it may 
mount guard over the undefended spots. And my 
insight into Ronald’s inner self revealed to me a 
wealth of unsuspected good. 

Knowing that I understood him far better than 
she did, 1 permitted Lady Waterville to say what 
she liked; but she could not delude me into the 
belief that I was a heroine. Nor could she even 
persuade me to alter my opinion of Mr Greystock. 

It was Lady Waterville’s custom to leave town 
in the beginning of August, and stay away until 
the first of October ; and when I first came to live 
with her, this autumn holiday had seemed very 
pleasant to me. I enjoyed the life one leads at 
a gay watering-place, and found that military 
bands, stylish costumes, and casual acquaintance 
were much to my liking. But the second autumn 
was not half as delightful as the first. I did-not 
want to leave London, and felt listless and bored 
at the sea-side. Straitened means had condemned 
Ronald to do penance in town all through the hot 
weather ; and what were sea-breezes to me? It 
was a joyful day when my term of banishment was 
ended, and we returned to the old house in 
Hanover Square. 

lt was afternoon when) we found ourselves. in 
George Street again ;—g dim, quiet afternoon, 
made cheerful by some\ last gleams of autumn 
sunshine. The cab stopped at our door, and I got 
out with such a beaming face that the parlour- 
maid congratulated me on|my appearance, It was 


the last time that I ever heard that cheery phrase :— | 


“ How well you are looking, miss, to be sure!” 
In the days that came and went afterwards, most 
people surveyed me with a\silence that was more 
eloquent than words. Miss Coverdale, the petted 
companion of Lady Waterville, with her rounded 
cheeks and smiling lips, was soon destined to 
become a creature of the past. 

We lingered long over our afternoon tea, and 
were still sitting with the cups and the little table 
between us, when Ronald came in. He was look- 
ing, noticeably worn and sad ;—so sad, that after 
one glance at his face all my gay, spirits deserted 
me. - 

“ We have been enjoying ourselves immensely,” 
said Lady Waterville, in a mischievous tone. 
“Louise got through a good deal of flirting ; it’s 
astonishing to see the progress that she has made 
in the art! Last year she was a mere beginner ; 
but now ”— 





“ Now she is more disgusted with flirtation than 
she evér was in her life!” I ‘interrupted: with 
impatience. “Why do you misrepresent Louise, 
Lady Waterville? You know she is sick of the 
band, and the pier, and all the sea-side nonsense ; 
and heartily glad to be at home again!”.’ 

Lady Waterville gave a sleepy little laugh, and 
sank back upon the cushions of her chair. In the 
next minute she was snoring audibly ; and Ronald 
and I were as much left to ourselves as if she had 
been in another room. 

He drew nearer to my side as I sat in the glow 
of the firelight. There was a shaded lamp on a 
distant table, and the drawing-room was but dimly 
illuminated that evening. But the flickering flames 
revealed the lines on his face, and lit up the melan- 
choly eyes that sought mine with a troubled gaze. 

“]T have been very lonely, Louise.” 

Is there any woman who can hear this con- 
fession from a man, and refrain from pitying him ? 
Women are. themselves accustomed to loneliness, 
and to many of them it is only another word for 
peace. We are not, as a rule, so sociably inclined 
as men; we can be content witha soft chair, a 
novel, and the unfailing cup of tea, when a man 
will pine for companionship, and go out of doors, 
in rain or wind, to seek the face of a friend. I had 
learnt from Ronald’s letters that he had missed me ; 
but when we came face to face again, 1 knew, for 
the first time, that his yearning had become an 
absolute pain. 

I could not find words to say to him at that 
moment ; but involuntarily my hand touched his, 
and was seized and held in a close clasp. My eyes 
were fixed upon the fire; but they saw visions of 
an Eden, sunlit and glorious, full of granted desires 
and realized dreams. Perhaps he, too, saw. the 
same vision, and rebelled all the more fiercely 
against his cramped and fettered life. 

“Are we never to be happy together?” he 
whispered passionately. ‘Are we to wait on and 
on, and let the best part of our lives go by? I 
have only a poor home ‘to offer you, Louise; but I 
will work for you, dear. Will you-come to me?” 

Lady Waterville still slumbered peacefully ; the 
large tabby cat kept up a drowsy. pur on. the 
hearth-rug at my feet; and there was no one near 
to utter a word of caution. Yet,.in my. own. heart, 
a stern voice failed not to make itself heard above 
all love's fervent pleadings ; and for an instant I 
paused, and listened to. that, inward warning. 
Then Ronald’s eyes met. mine; and the bright 
vision of an Eden came back at once; I should 
have been more than woman if 1. could have 
resisted its spell. 

“TI will come to you,” I said softly. Anda 
brilliant flame shot suddenly up from the neglected 
fire, and showed me all the joy and triumph in 
his face. ' t ai 


CHAPTER V. 


F we had been wise we should have waited till 

my nurse could give us rooms under her roof. 

But we would not wait. And soit came to pass 

that we were married, one grey autumn morn- 

ing, in St George’s Church, and took up our quarters 
among strangers. Lady Waterville was seriously 
angry. She even went so far as to say somecutting 
things that I could not easily forget. I parted with 
her coldly, and left the old house with a firm deter- 
mination not to enter it again unless I was sent for. 
How sorrow came upon us in those dreary lodg- 
ings I have already told. Six months of mingled 
bliss and anxiety, and then my husband was 
stricken down. I sought for no help or sympathy 
from Lady Waterville in my trouble. Quite alone 
I watched by Roland’s sick-bed; and nurse was 
the only friend who visited us in our time’ of 
calamity. 
Yet not the only friend. .There was one face 
that came like sunshine into the sick-room, one 
voice that never failed to bid me be of good cheer. 
The face was shrewd, bright, and kindly, with eyes 
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that, were well used to studying. poor, humanity ; |. 
and the voice. was deep-toned and pleasant to hear. 
Doctor. Warstone: was, in. the: trneést | sense/of: the 
word, a friend:::\Heiwds«not a courtly; flattering 
doctor! by’ any means; sweetening ‘his ‘doses ‘with 
little complitnents.°\! But‘ “he looked straight’ into, 
your heart,‘and’tead all'yout doubts and feats, all 
your unspoken’ longings and’ ‘worianly anguish ; 
and he sympathiséd with every weakness as only a 
large-hearted man can. “” 

The. clocks were ‘striking eight, and I was, just 
persuading Ronald not to sit up any longer, when 
the doctor paid us his first visit in, Chapel Place. 


“This. boy. is) fast, getting well,” he said, sitting |. 


by his , patient’s, sofa, and criticising ,him quietly. 
“He seems to have got into.good. quasters ;. your, 
new room lookslike ashome.” >: 

My nurse had ‘contrived to: bring. eoeneahhig of 
the country even into her London house. There 
were bulrushes on the walls that had grown by our 
old village ‘stream, and.the, bunches of dried grass 
on the chimney-piece.had ‘been. gathered in the 
fields behind ‘my. grandfather's: cottage. - There 
were no cheap modern ornaments tobe seen ; 
but we had put some*quaint! blue: china’ on’ the 
shelf; and “some”? more was visible through ‘the 
glazed ‘door’ 6f ‘the '¢ortet cupboard.’ Up among 
the bultushes hung’#' ‘painted’ tambéuritie, déckéd 
with ‘bows’ Of” bright ‘satin ‘ribbon ;' and ‘between 
the witidows was an‘ oval ‘mirror which had often 
reflected my grandmother's, charms. Our. ‘decora- 
tions were simple, ‘enough; but, they, brightgned |" 
the dim little room, and: gaye .it that homerlike |. 
look which the doctor had noticed at once. ion 

“T wish, [could take, ‘Ronald, out of; town,” I 
said. : me 

“ Wait a bit,” Doctor Warstoneé replied: 4 These 
spring days: are .a$: treacherous as ‘usual. There 
isn’t alively view'tobe‘seen ‘from ‘your ‘windows, 
but youumust contrive to‘amtisé him indobrs.”!"” 

“ Doshall soon be“able-v6' aititisé niyséif”’ Ronald: 
declared! "“ There's the ptiitar, pour kbw;'déctor ; 
it’s one of the-best companions’ in the world for an) 
invalid. By" Jove, Loiise,'I ‘forgot to ask you if it 
had got damaged’i ry the smash?” * 

“What smash?” Doctor Warstitle adked, | 

I’ was "glad ‘that’ he put the question ; it ‘pre- 
vented me from answering my, ‘hy usband. 

“Tt was only a cab ¢olli ision,” I ‘replied. w Very 
little mischief was done. At first I was ‘afraid | 
Ronald would suffer, but he seems. to, be none the |. 
worse for it.” 

“Are you quité-sure you-are none the worse for |" 
it?” demanded. the déctor, ny searchingly ¢ “at 
me. 

“Do you think chet is?” died Ronald anxiously | 
“ She did. look- -uncommonly pale afterward 
Louise, if there*aré any”sprains or bruises that 
haven’t mentioned ——” 

“I always ‘mention everything,” I interrupted, 
laughing. 

Decter Warstone got up'to take:his leaye, telling | 
Ronald that it was time for. him to go to bed. I 
followed thé doctor.out -into the passage, closing 
the parlour door behind me. 

“What is , the .matter_ with -you?” che asked. 
“Nerves out of order?» The “cab” smash must 
have given you a shake.” 

“It didn’t hurt;me. But, oh, domi; how foolish 
you will think me!” 

“I have thought you foolish. ever.since:! frst 
saw you,” he responded, . with, one. of his; kindly 
smiles. 

“I: know; everybody does,; | I am fretting 
about the gnitar....J-don’t, know» how ‘to’ tell ‘my 
poor boy that:it «is-: ‘broken’; and—worse still—I 
can’t imagine how we shall get another.” «| 2i¢0 

“A man with a good little wife can exist win 
a guitar. You are’ ar‘your old’ tricks, tak 
too seriotisly-* sii p — 

“1! daresay “it ‘seems’ "0," "I aidenittg rik 
“But, do you believe'in ‘hereditary tendencies si 

“Humph ! what of that oa 

“ Ronald's ‘love of the guitar is hereditary. His | 


aunt; Inez Greystock, is said to:-heve been :passion- 
‘atély -aittached:to her guitar.) She: could not rest, 
unless it was ever by = sides her harids were. 
aie ng for it always. ” same with Ronald. 
he finds that the thing ‘is, battered, and .use- 
Jess, there will be, someting igoue: ‘from his life. 1 
gan hardly ‘hope. to, make yqu understand all'that 
alt bas, been, to him,” certainny 
iu ump,” said, the. Destor again... “Suppose. 
| sayithat it.is quite possible to replace. thia: ‘precious 
guitar. ::Suppose. I :tell. you. that: I: ‘know! of one-- 
a:|good» one; too~that ‘you'can: tne teneoghitg. 
Wilbthat comfort:you; } wonder?” ©» a 

‘Comfort mé ! you'are’ like @ good: rivagicther ym 
ein good tiiagiciati” is ‘only 4‘ doctor’ practising 
‘urider’ another name.” Now ‘listen? “Give Ronald 
his breakfast in bed to-morrow, and then leave 
‘him, hurriedly, pretending | that’ you: must do. ‘some 
shopping. , Make your way, as fast as you can, to 
“Soho Square ; saunter up and down, before the 
door of the. great piano store, and wait till)I come,” 

‘1, will).do allj;that you tell,me,” I promised 
gratefully. And) he..went into the. dusk of a 
April night. 

When: I came: hack to Ronald, I found him bend 
fortably drowsy, ‘and ‘ready fora long night's: rest. 
He really was'too sleepy to ask any more questions, 
- or even! to"wonder what the’ Doctor and’! had’ been 
‘saying’ to! each’ other inthe entry. tT had a bright 
fire! burh ne ‘ i°the bed bed-toom, and''T carried the 


por: a 4 out’ of ‘the. p rhe and ‘sat own | to |. 


gio 


yy i , pe oui} 4 

a son aN Jn 0 a, pr oa sat Sewing, | 
dnd Watentag. te is, regular, breathing, thinking of 
“the. time when he, would —_ seis and pel 

Again, pod of aot 

-vodKhe, future-had.to be: faced. di f Hinessis atersible 
thing to people whose,means.are small. Our scanty 
purse could hardly meet all the demands that Ron- 
nald’sisicknesschad made upon it:''' Expensive medi- 
icine wad nduvishment,-heavy' -howse Wills, | 
—fees to servants afl ‘amivined'toa!'gdm’ total, | "Bac 
a mnie 8 when. I thought of it. 
One of Was sles pableg prophecieshad. 
been, already. fulfilled, indi wh 
wards, but, they. were. haunting, my memory. to- 
chight,,,, She, said that before, the. first year.of my 
:amarried, life:had endedi, should) :taste poverty. 
: Then there:would :be disappointnent;—then bitter 
regret. » Why did: she ‘say such things? «Even if 
“my future had: been: verily’ revealed’'toher,'she | 
migl ht have closed her lips; and let me go my way. 
ould scarcely ‘acktiowledge' that I knew ,the 
te of poverty ‘yet ;"but dni of its bitterness I 
“did know. ' Well as | loved ‘my ‘nurse, it hurt my 
n her ‘house, 


pride’ to tive in ‘and get it into ig debt, as 


‘was doing now, It is Rove thet a dly trusted |. 

oe and had; perfegt santihene, in, the coming. of 

| better. days,;,,.but: Secretly, under, the 
sense of humiliation, aslod'dite Baas; 


1, Some women. were, clever enough to bung, grist 
os the mill, but I.was not of rey one 
|. Story-writing: was far\ beyond .my' powets) arid 

‘although I could: make: agreioats. for Ronald ‘to 
risitig, I wasby no means to fancy ree | 
‘(a ipoet.”’-All the “talents''that''l ‘possessed wete 

decidedly’ commior-place. ' Sewing, Converting “ld | 

“gowns ‘into’ new, ‘mending’ ‘neatly, ‘dnd  weatitig 

‘shabby clothes’in “a way'that did’ ‘pot: ‘reveat théjr 

_shabbiness, this was almost all’ that T T ‘gould do, ** 

ut how about |, 


ell, I, was tasti poverty ; I 
‘the, peers 4 ithe, 
thing would. p e.me that J should ever, be dis- 
appointed, in. Ronald... Mine.was not;a blind, Jove. 
- had never thought that J-was, marrying, a perfect 
being ; non. did'I want perfection..' Tome, the poor 
chuman idol; full of divers faults and: flaws; was far 
‘dearer im an preempt ‘saint set ‘high’ talnove? my 
‘head’ iil 

The warm: room’ cs the ae sas work 


¥ Rat thot caeay? COMME le po ap 
t 
‘the aka Was ended, | ge te, iy ners soe 





ping off unawares into a nap. With my, sewing |, 


wished I, could’ forget her |.,; 


Stil, in, I dosed sitting; in the, chairs 
ste arn op phe he snotein WW yorx 

I dreamt, that ,was standing often fh lene, 
looking at tha, reflection, of my own. face and figure. 
-My:\ arms, necky;and, head. were) glittering, ; with 
wonderful Jewels ;, and yet it did not seem strange 
to,me,that.;I should be decked out in, such, a regal 
fashion), The, glitter of the gems was, almost too - 

bright to.be. borne,--so bright that I woke with a 

start, and found, that a:coal,in. the grate had, burst 
into.a brilliant blaze. No doybt it was that sudden 
light, dancing; before, my). closed eyes, that, had 
been, the cause.of, my dreams); 1) 0 

The hands of my .watch”pointed, to,a quarter to 
ten. I rose from.my,,seat, undressed as, quietly 
as, possible, and,,went to, bed, All night lovg | 
slept.as soundly..and, peacefully, as .a,child;’and the 
‘dream did not come to me again. 

I woke at seven the next morning, and got up 
without noise to wash.and dress. Looking through 
the window of my little dressing-room, I saw the 
London sun shining cheérfully on the yard where 


rata rse had _cylti aes) ivy. “She 
A ibokkcaytol Mik Dargah or 


‘they he rished as, town p ot a seldom do. The 
bold sparrows were twitter ng merrily i in the early 
light, and their notes were full of joy and ap 
After all, there were. plenty of chances in life; 
the world \ was not. ak as dark as it had 
‘to my, fancy | last b ’ 
(Ro slept, well, and. was ,wide 
“when. ought. him. the, breakfast,tray. 1 had 
_found,,time to tell, nurse, about my, mysterious 
appointment iin Soho Square, She entered heartily 
into my little plan; and came into the parlour while 
bwas«putting on miy bonnet arid: mantles): 4:1) + °'! 
«i ©Where is°Mrs Hepburn?” my husband:asked, | 
when “niarse*went' to’ see" how {tre:waw' getting:“on 
Neo te tfor a field tlt no ae shoping, 
sit” ‘her’ Nag vo @'Shett 

tack} in ba an- or Vecs a ie inde i, 
sit, for one : who. be you ‘know. “Dear 
Ney ow fast you are. eeu up, to be sure!” 
~ [hastened out of the house, knowing well engugh 
‘that, A.could .trust; the, good ,,soul..to look, after 
Ronald in, my absence,.., At. the; top of. my. speed, | 
iraced)aleng Oxford Street, keeping. pace with the 
bustling. clerks om their:way to business, and never 
once stopping ‘to glance at'a shop' window. When 
‘I tumed) at ‘last: into” Soho Street, I was out’ of 
breath,’ dnd ‘glad’ to stroll’ slowly along the pave- 
‘merit ‘of the old ‘square. Neither thé doctor nor 
his carriage were to bé' seen ; 'T Was the first at the 
‘place of rendesvous, and “had leisure ‘to rest and 
Le: row 

First Took at the piano, store, and. wondered 

how the doctor knew that there was a guitar to. he 
found,there?,. And,then,] stood still, and, gazed,at 
the so-called garden in.the middle of, the square, 
, and, watched. my., merry friends,, the . sparrows, 
chopping about on. the budding twigs, This .ua- 


| countrified spot of green hada sort of attraction for 


my eyes; and kept: my thoughts ‘busy till Doctor 
‘Warstone’s aoe came rattling up to = place 
‘where I stdod:’ 

lnecaen? “thorting?” said’ the ee yi chee 
Ha been been, waiting’ ‘long, ' “Now 
* for ith the and” ti ‘intiod br nat voit" t8 ‘the 


a it: nie 


oe I asked, as we entered, the 


Ouse, 
vo dts, up. a room high above the store, J 
hope.,,you ;don’t;mind stairs....The. fact is that 
‘Messrs, Harkaby. are. good .people, and are kind 
enough: to give'a poor old piano-tuner a. shelter for 
his ‘head.'' He won’t' need :it:much onger.;. he is 
-going’fast.’' The other day:he asked me if 1 knew 
te aesthc care to’ have his guitar? I 
‘him I’ would’ find somebody,’ und now’ am 


keeping ord. ” 
He ele ha el, was the best 





‘friend “But as'I 
of ote + Tigo" Waly 
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quickly ‘guessed the truth. One might know 
Doctor Warstone for years without finding out 
‘one quarter of the good that he did’ every day. 
Often and often I have heard clergymen extolled 
to the skies for doing splendid things which a 
doctor does naturally and simply, never getting a 
word of praise. They are great men, these doctors 
who toil in our large towns,—cheerful in the midst 
of sorrow, quick to help, prompt to save. And ‘to 
this day, when anyone talks ‘about an ideal hero, 
the face of Doctor Warstone rises up in’ my 
memory, and I think of all the noble deeds, known 
and unknown, that this quiet worker has done. 

We got at length to the top of the last flight, and 
paused before a door on the landing. 

“1 will go in first,” the doctor said, Wand pre- 
pare Monsieur Léon for your coming: You will 
not mind waiting here for a few moments while I 
speak to my patient ?” 

[70 be continued.) 





Mudicaf Grofedques. 


By HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


—! Oo 


HE art of music is undeniably the one of all 
others which gives rise to the strangest passions, 
the absurdest ambitions, I will even say, to the 
most peculiar monomanias. Of the people who 

are shut up in insane asylums,’ those who think’ theth- 
selves Neptune of ‘Jupiter are ‘easily recognised’ as 
monomaniacs ; but there are many others who: enjoy 
entire freedom, whose relations! have never dreamed of 
having recourse to the science of phrenology on their 
account, but. whose madness. is evident. . Music: has 
unsettled their brain. I will not speak of those men, of 
letters who write, either in verse or prose, upon, questions 
of musical theory, of which, they .have not the most 
elementary knowledge ; who use words, the meaning. of 
which they do not, understand ; who rave .in cold blood 
about old masters, of whom they have never heard a 
note ; who geverdusly ascribe to them expressive’ and 


melodic ideas which thosé masters never had, stiice | 


melody and expression’ did not exist at ‘the ‘time in 
which they lived; who admire by the wholesale, and’ 
with the same heartfelt enthusiasm, two pieces signed by 
the same name, of which one is indeed beautiful; and 
the other absurd ; who say and write those astonishing 
buffooneries which no musician can hear quoted without 
laughing. It is agreed that everybody has the right to 
speak and write about music; it is a-trivial art, made 
Jor everybody ; the phrase is consecrated. . Yet, between 
ourselves, this aphorism might very well be the ex- 
pression of a prejudice. If the art of music is at once 
an art and a science; if one must go through complex 
and quite long studies to be a thorough master of it; 
if one must have a cultivated mind and practised ear to 
feel the emotions it calls forth ; if, to judge of the value 
of musical works, one must have a_well-furnished 
memory, in order to be able to make comparisons, and 
must know many things one is necessarily ignorant’ of 
before learning them; it is very evident that those 
people who ascribe to themselves the right of ramblingly 
discoursing on music without knowing anything about it, 
and who would yet be very careful not to give an 
opinion on architecture or sculpture, or any other, art 
that is unfamiliar to them, are cases of monomania. 
They think themselves musicians, just as the other 
monomaniacs I have just mentioned think themselves 
Neptune of Jupiter. There is not the slightest differ- 
ence, 

When Balzac wrote his “‘Gambara,” and attempted a 
technical analysis of Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses,” when Gustave 
Planche had the audacity to print his strange criticism on 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica,” they were both of them mad. 
Only Balzac’s madness was touching; he admired with- 
out understanding or feeling, he believed himself en- 
thusiastic. The insanity of Planche, on the contrary, 
was irritating and impudent; without cither compre- 
hension, or feeling, or knowledge, he traduced Beethoven, 
and had the pretension to teach him how a symphony 
should be written. 

I could name a host of other writers who, for the 
misfortune of art and the torment of artists, publish 
their ideas upon music, constantly mistaking the Pirsus 
for a man, like the monkey in the fable. But I will 





confine myself to quoting divers. éxamples ofinoffensive, |: 


and consequently-essentially aay mpnemanie, wibich 


poosierss history Sernishes. » iy ites 4d 


At the time when, che oie or 

™/ Right ing ten years of study, T began t to catch 
ES Bits Sree a glimpse of the power of ‘our 
great, profaned att, a student of 


my acquaintance was sent to me by the ‘mémbers‘of din 


amateur philharmonic society, récently formed in tlle hall 


of the’ Prado,'to beg’ me to be their conductors | Ivhad 
as yet only conducted‘a single musical: performance, ithat. 
of my first mass in the church of Saint-Eustache)..I-had 
great misgivings about, those amateuss);-their, orchestra 
must be, and, indeed was, execrable, ‘ The idea, however, 
of getting practice in the direction of instrumental masses 
by thus experimenting, ## anima _vili, decided me, and 1 
accepted. 

When the day for rehearsal comes, 1 go to the Prado; ; 
I find there some sixty players, tuning with that irritat- 
ing noise that is peculiar to amateur orchestras. We 
were to perform what? ... A symphony in D, by Gyro- 
wetz, I do not believe that evér tinker, rabbit-skin 
vendor, Roman’ grocer, or Neapolitan barber dreamed 
of such platitudes. I resign’myself, and we begin.’ I 
hear a frightful discord, made by the clarinets, ‘I intér- 
rupt the orchestra, and turning to the clarinet players : 
‘* You have no doubt mistaken’ one piece :for, another, 
gentlemen ; ,we, are playing in, and. you. ‘have «just 
played in #\/” ‘‘No, sir, it is the symphony, you,.men- 
tioned!” “f Let us begin, again.” New..discord,; new 
stoppage. “But. it is impossible ; ;send me; your part,” 
The clarinet parts are passed to me, “0 Ob! now the 
cacophony is explained. Your part is written ie me it 
is true, but for clarinets i in A, in which | case your F 


unison with our D. | You have taken | the wro be 


struments.” -“* We have ‘only ‘got clarinets’ in C, sit.” 


“Well, then, ‘tratspose’'a ‘third’ lower!” “ We ‘do’ not |’ 


know how to transpose.” “Then in heaven’s naitie, 


stop playing.” 
of: the wathetyl and have: a right to! Play’ as) well \as: o 
rest,” 

At these -ineredible wards 1. sant sie atohe andi fan 
away..as. if the devil, were alter _— nt I wagons 


heard, of those Philbarmonics | since. , 19 5 


-Aidng ‘of Spain, tina re nib ly 
A Crowned fond of music, ‘used ‘to ‘like to’ play his 
“part in Boccherini ‘quartets ; But he coitld 
never follow the’ movement of a’ piece. | One’ day, when 
he had ‘stayed: futther® behind’ the other ‘players than 
usual, they were'on the point) of stopping; ' frightened ‘at 
the disorder made by the royal: bow; which:was ‘three Jor 
four measures behind time ;..‘‘ Goon,” ;cried’the enthusi- 
astic monar¢hj, ‘‘ I will catch up, with you!” ‘i 
A musician, whom all, Paris knew, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, came to see me 
one morning with something carefully 
wrapped up in paper under his arm : * I have found it! 
I have found it!” cried he, like Archimedes, coming 
into my room. ‘‘I have been a long while on the 
scent of this invention, which cannot fail to create an 
immense revolution in att. ‘See this instrument, a simple 
tin box, pierced with holes, and fastened to the end ‘of a 
string ; I will’ swing it round’ rapidly, like a sling, and 
you will hear something marvellous. See, just listen : 
Hooh! hooh! hoch! Such @n imitation of the: wind 
beats hollow the famous chromatic: scales in Beethoven's 
‘Pastoral.’ ; It is mature caught in the act! It/-is 
fine, it.is,new! (It, would, be} in..bad | taste to. play 
the modest fool here. Beethoven, was. wrong, we must 
admit it, and I am right. Oh! my dear fellow, what an 
invention ! and what an article you will write, about it 
for me in the Journal des Débats! It will do you ex- 
traordinary honour; you will be translated into all 
languages. How glad I am; go it, old boy! And, 
believe me, it is as much for you as for me. Yet, I con- 
fess that I should like to be the first to employ my in- 
strament ; I have reserved it for an overture I have be- 
gun, and of which the title will be : Zhe Js/and of Holus ; 
you will hear about it. ‘After which you are free to 
make use of my invention for your symphonies. Iam 
not one of those people who would sacrifice the present 
and future of music to their own personal interests, no ; 
‘ Everything for art’ is my motto,” 


A New Musical 
Instrument. 





A gentleman, who is a rich land-owner, 
~~ deigns to present his son, twenty-two 
years old, and not as yet able to feed 

music, to me. 


*' Ah DP we ‘like ‘that’! we ‘ave’ members |° 
a¢ompose | a symphony: for:ithe, ceremony: of / the :transfer 


fn A bho wens vous; 


“4 E have come, sit]? /days-he; “to Beg you t6 Have’ the 
kindness to give lessons in‘ igh composition to this' young 
oman, who will,’ 3 hope, ‘soon do you‘credit, He ttiought 
vat first \of;'being a colonel, but! ‘notwithstanding “the 
, brilliancy.of military glory, the arts have proved decisively 
_ seductive.to-him,;/ he) prefers to be a:great: composer.” || 

‘*Ob:! sir, what a, mistake! )Jf, you, only knew, the 
-vexations of that career! The great composers mutually 
devour. each other; there are so many of them! ...... 
Besides, T cannot undertake to lead him: to. the; goal, of 
his noble ambition. . To my mind he had betfer follow 
his first impulse, and enlist i in the inet you have just 
metitioned.” 

“What tegiment pare 

“Why, the regiment of cna of course.” 

{ '* Sit, ‘your ‘pleasantty is ‘vastly out of place ; ‘I will 
‘importune you! no‘ longer, Fortunately you ‘are not: the 
only master in the world, anid my son:can ‘bea great 
composer without you.’ We can thé honour to bid - 
good: amet . 7 at 
Canines A little while after ‘the ashes of the Emperor 

>: Napoleon ‘I. ‘were: brought ‘to’ Paris} faneral 
saadthes 1 were ordered of MM. Auber,;:Adam and Halévy, 
for the ietwee weshent Qectemenab deed 
to the,church, of the Invalides... 

I had been engaged in, 1840, to, compose a. eymsphomy 
for the transfer, of, the, remains of the victims | of ,the |re- 
, Yolution, of July, and the: inauguration, of the, Bastille 
“column ; ; so that several. Papers, persuaded, that, that 
style of music ' was my specialty, announced, me as, the 
composer who was honoured a second time with, ‘the 
" “nalinister’s confidence on this solémn occasion. 

A ‘Belgian | itéor, ‘sisted like’ any “others, then 

sent’ mea a package containing a Vetter, some ft Mott 
music. 7° 

‘The letter was couched! in the téilewing térmis’: 

“SIR: 


-o#T learn through the papers that‘ yow ‘are: dinghies to 


i4 


of the; imperial ashes tothe Pantheon: Ib sénd yowia 
cantata, which, woven into your,wark, and sung by sevdn 


Or pis hundred voices, mustihave.e certain effect) » 


i: ia will notice 9 gap.inthe poetry after epee 
moe gang ane "$i 
pe “(We bring. yqu back your Emperor), pi) 
“ ul have only been able.to completely finish the tonsic, 
for I am not much ofa. poet, But you can easily-pro- 
cure what is. ; wanting ; Hugo or -Lamartine will do; that 
for you. ‘Ta am married and have three children ; if this 
should bring ina few ‘crowns, you will be good enough 
‘to send = on’ to nie ; 31 Snob. the © glory, to i * 


yal Suse 


\ Here is thé’ caidthta’ 











ios 5 
Fran -¢ais, ren - dons au Pan-thé-on les cen-dves 
French-men, now, bear to the Pan» the-on the ash -, es 











+ on— Ven-ex, hér | medss-es Vain- 
1 ROTTS Some, beteaieene jieaheaiealen- 


r nt = 
(uCuTS, NOUS VOUS Fen- dbus vote Em “pe-reur, 
dour, vee te erie ) 

















Fran-¢ais, 
Fecadhned, ties now 


He left the glory to me!!! 





I have often askéd’myself: Is it because 

The Evangelist. certain persons ‘are. mad, that they: in- 
terest themselves in musié, or is it that 

music has driven them mad? ,.. « The most impartial 
observation has led: me. to, this. conclusion: ; Music: is a 
violent passion, like love:;, it can, without, doubt, appar- 
ently deprive individuals who are possessed: by it.of their 
reason, But this derangement of the brain is only 
accidental, the reason of those persons soon regains. its 
seat ; it remains yet to be proved that this pretended 
derangement is not a sublime exaltation, an exceptional 





development of the intellect and sensibility. 
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As for the others, ,the ‘real, grotesques,, music, has, | 
evidently. not contributed tothe disorder of their .mental, 
faculties, and if, they have; taken, it. into their, heads to 
devote themselves to, the practice of the art, it is, because 
they are wanting in common, sense. . Music is innocent of 
their monomania. 

Yet God knows what harm they would do, if it de: 
pended upon themselves, and if people possessed with 
the desire of demonstrating! tovevery, comer; iin ievety 
country and in.every way, that:-they ate Jupiter, were 
not at. once ‘recognised ck} agnaaapasainler eal 
monomaniacs. 

Besides, there are individuals whe are’ ieash Ftd * 
by being classed. as deranged’ intellects; they ‘never: had 
any mind; theirskulls are hollow, or at: least:empty'on 
one side ; the tight or left lobe of their! brain is wanting, 
when both lobes are:not wanting at :the:same time, ':'The 
reader will have no trouble in classifying the examples 
we are about to cite, and'will know how to distinguish 
the madmen from those that are simply. simple, . 


There was once an honest. musician who played, the 
drum extremely well. | Persuaded’ ofthe superiority:‘of 
the snare-drum over alli other: organs of :music, he wrote 
a method for that instrument, tenor twelve years ago} 
and dedicated his worki to Rossini... As, I;was invited to 
pronounce, upon, the, merit; and importance of... this 
method, I addressed a letter to.:the ‘author, in which I 
took occasion to compliment him highly upon ms talent 
as an executant. 

‘*You are the king of drummers,” said I, ‘‘ and will 
in time become the drummer of kings. . Never did ‘aty 
one in any French, Italian; English, German or Swedish 
regiment | have: a quality of! tone comparable’ :to . yours. 
The mechanism, properly: so called, ithe. handling: of the 
drum-sticks, ‘makes those:-who do not know you take you 
for a magician, Your! rub. is so. mellow, so ‘seductive, 
so sweet ! it is like honey’? » Your dub: is) cutting,: like a 
sabre. : And as: for:-your ‘roll, it) is: the voice of the 
Eternal, it is the thunder; it»is.the lightning that ‘falls 
upon a poplar, eighty feet-high, and cleaves it from top 
to bottom.” 

This letter intoxicated our virtuoso with joy ; he would 
have lost his mind, had that been possible. He ran 
about to all the orchestras in’ Paris and the danlieue, 
showing his letter of glory to all his comrades. 


But one day he comes to my lodgings in ‘a state of} 


indescribable fury : “ Sir ‘they had the indgolence yester- 
day, at the head-quarters of the National Guard, ‘to 
insinuate that your letter was a joke, and that you ‘had 
been making (if I. may so express myseif) a... : fool 
of me. I am not ugly, no, everybody knows that. But 
the first man that dares to tell me that positively ‘to’ my 
face, devil burn me if I don’t run my sabre through his 
body ! q ” 

Poor man! he was the evangelist of the drum ;'‘his 
name was S¢ John. 


Another, the apostle, of the flageolet, was 
te of full of zeal ; you could not prevent him 

from, playing in the orchestra, of which 
he was the fairest ornament, even when there was ie 
for the flageolet to do, 

At such times he would double either the flute, or the 
oboe, or the clarinet ; he would have doubled the double- 
bass part rather than stay idle. One of his fellow- 
players, taking it into his head to find it strange that he 
allowed himself to play in one of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies : ‘* You lower my instrument to a machine, and 
seem to despise it! Fools! »If:Beethoven ] ad had me, 
his works would be full of flageolet solos, and he would 
have made his fortune. I 

‘* But he did not know me; he died in the hospital” r 


— 
A third passionately admired. the trom- 
The Brophet of ‘hone, The trombone, according to him, 
would sooner or later dethrone and replace 
all other instruments, He is its prophet Isaiah. St 
John would have played it in the desert ; our friend, to 
prove the immense superiority of the trombone, boasts of: 
having played it in stage-coaches, in the railway,. on 
steamboats, and even while swimming in a pond twenty 
metres deep. His method: centains, besides such ex- 
ercises as are proper to teach the use of the trombone 
while swimming in ponda, several jovial songs for parties 
and /efes... At the, bottom. of one. of these Masterpieces is 
a note in the following terms; .‘‘ When this piece is sung 
at a party, a pile of plates must be let fall at ihe menage 
marked X; it. produces.an excellent,effect.”. »., .., 


The A 
the F 


’_A famous conductor, rehearsing /a 

cvra Rewroverture, answered, the come | 
poser, es asked for'a/shade of gieno in’ an. important; 
Praege hth eienmniied a inane chiteacen of the-chasnber L”, 





I once saw another, who fancied he wan ‘condecting 
eighty performers, whose backs were all turned towards 
him. 
hiya fy ue woe rhigihe , f4gtSigT vaw i 
_A' third, who’ ‘conducted with his head bowed down, 


knew | what» the’ players were doing» than’ if: he» shad: | 
conducted the orchestra of. the: (Paris Opéa from 
London. 

Once, when a rehearsal ‘of Beethoven’s Symphony in 
A_was going on under his. direction, the whole orchestra 
got! out; when the ensemble: was. once ‘destroyed, a | 
terrible cacophony was quick to follow, and the musicians 
soon ‘stopped playing... He. did! not: stop, .waving the 
bdton, with which he. imagined ,he was beating time, 
over his head, until repeated cries of: ‘‘Eh! .dear 
master, stop, stop a bit! we ‘have lost our place!” 
suspended at last the motions of his untiring arm. He 
then raises his' head, and ‘says with an’‘astonished look : 
‘What is the matter ?: ‘What do you want?” || 

‘The matter is ‘that we don’t know where we ‘are, 
and that everything hasbeen in’ confusion ‘for some 
time.” , um oa) 

**Ah! ah!” 

He had not noticed it. | 

This worthy man was, like the preceding one, 
honoured with the special confidence of a king, who 
loaded him with ‘honours, and ‘he still passes in: his 


said in the presence of musicians, some of them, the. 
ee keep their couritenance, 





A $ ny A‘ famous: critic, theofist, talker, ite! 
ue. composer, corrector of the great masters, 
had made an opera out of the text of 
two dramatic authors, and the music of four composers. 
He finds,me one day i in the library, of the Conservatoire, 
steading the storm in Beethoven’s pastoral symphony. . 
“Ab!.ah!” says he, recognising the music, ‘'I have 
introduced that into my. opera. ‘la Forét de Sénart,’ and , 
I have put in some trombones, which make the devil of. 
an effect !” 
“What was the use of putting any in, seeing that 
there are some there already ?” 
‘*No,:there.are nots)? o>: 
‘*¥ou don’t: sdy so!and this ” ” Y iol him. two 
staves of trombones), ‘* what do you call this?” 
**Ah } by\Jove t_ Ail seraipdtnn ti 


“A great theorist, learned, etc, printed pac a 
that Beethoven knew little about’ music. 


“A director of the fine arts (which deplore his loss) 


once admitted in my presence that this same Beethoven 
was not without talent. 


‘Foreign Rates. 


BOs gps 








A RICHARD WAGNER ‘! Jahrbuch ” is to be started at 
Stuttgart, bac the editorship of spite Kiirschner. 


+ ee 


THERE is a movement to erect a monument ‘to Pon: 
chiellj, and a considerable sum has already been sub- 
“es * 


‘doais. JEANNE Gounop, a denghtde of the die 
Sancied, conaoneta Se Te: Need Me, PR 


a 


Sichox icons, the ‘eminent Milan publisher, hai 
acquired the Italian rights of Reyer’s “Sigurd,” and of 
nesapistiets' “Manon” and ipa a 


% B® on, | 
Franz RuMMEt arrived in New York-from England 


a few weeks ago, and has*already given some successful 
concerts. se ik iin Mr 





Yorkers. 


and his mose>among‘the notes ofthe score,:no more: 


country for. one of the illustrious in art. When’ that is” 


| Moscow. 


Eucene Dgaports, the organiser of the Oxphconique 
movement, in France, which now, numbers nearly 9000 , 
choirs, died recently, in, a, public hospital miserably poor. 
He shemale sixty-eight, 


‘ ee @ .* 

Borin, oven eo bed on enthusiastic reception, 
in Copenhagen, where he ep re Giving orchestral. 
concerts,... Ibsen's drama,‘ P Gynt,” with Grieg’s inci- 
dental music, has also ade running at the Dagmar. 


Theatre. 
#4 4% 
La. Epoca of Madrid explains the fiasco’ of Madame 
Patti at Valencia, by affirming that when the Municipal 
Council of the town had applied to that lady for a.sub- 


on behalf of the hospitals, Madame Patti replied 
that the municipality should address a petition to the 


impresario. 
2 * # 


M: LEON PILLAuT has been appointed successor to 
the late’ Gustave Chouquet as librarian and conservator 
of the museum ‘of instruments at the Paris Conservatoire. 
M. Pillaut is a well;known musical critic of the Revue 
Politique et Litteraire, and has written ‘a work entitled 
3s Instruments et Musiciens.” 


* 8%. 


THE Lower ‘Rhenish Musical Festival of the present 
year will take place from the r3th to the 1th of June at 
Cologne, under’ the direction of Herr Willner. The 
principal works to be performed are Beethoven's Ninth | 
Symphony, Biahms’s new symphony, an éxtract from 
‘* Parsifal,” and Hindel’s “‘ Belshazzar:” 


*e* 


_ CONTINEN'TAL papers announce that Anton Rubinstein 
‘has concluded his historical concerts in St Petersburg and 
Apart~from~the~artisticsuccess of these 
concerts, the financial success is also very considerable. 
The receipts, /Afte im pee leave a net 
revenue of more +t Rubinstein 
has devoted 25,000 rubles to be invested for the purpose 
of an international competition of pianists and composers 
of an age not below twenty and not above twenty-six. 
Every five: years two: prizes of 5000 francs each will! be 
paid to the best composer and best piano player.: The 
first competitive concert will be held in St Petersburg in 
1890, and then successively in Berlin, Vienna, and Paris. 
The jury will be composed of the first musical authorities 
of all'coutitries under the presidency of the Director ‘of 
the St Petersburg Conservatoritnn. © 


+e 


THE second great novelty of the Brussels operatic 
season was the opera of ** Saint Mégrin.” The composers 
are the brothers Hillemacteg, of the younger French 
school. The libretto, in four acts, by Messrs Dubreuil 
and Adenis, is based on the famous drama of “‘ Henri III. 
et sa Cour,” by the elder Dumas, The five ¢ad/eaux and 
the costumes reproduce vividly the picturesque character 
of the epoch represented, . The: Brussels correspondent 
of the Zimes says :—‘t The, work of Messrs Hillemacher 
has produced a profound sensation. It shows an absolute 
abandonment of all vulgarity, and extreme boldness of 
conception, as well as of realisation. It may be pro- 
nounced one of the most admirable and remarkable 
productions of the French school during the jast twenty 
years, ‘It reveals great wealth of musical invention; and 
shows an intimate and profound knowledge of the almost 
unlimited resources of modern instrumentation.” 


* e 


Tue “Concordia”: Choral Society in Paris gave 
special concert of “ musique étrangére contemporaine ” 
on 4th March. The principal composers selected were 
Halfdan Kjerulf and Edvard Grieg for Scandinavia ; 
César Cui, Anton Rubinstein, and Tschaikowski for 
Russia: Liszt for Hungary, Boito for Italy, Brahms for 


| Germany, Vieuxtemps for Belgium, and Sarasate for 


Spain. . The second part of the was devoted 
entirely to the ‘* Sleeping Beauty” (Za Belle au Bois dor 
mant) of Mr F. H: Cowen, siAdy apcoen We barks” fos 





phony has reaver been fayournbly recel in Paris. One 
commentator remarks :—‘ al representatives 
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do not appear to be the best in every case which might 
have been chosen. Cui is as much a Frenchman as a 
Russian, Liszt’s mother was a German, and Boito’s a 
Pole. Rubinstein is a Jew, and his music is German in 
character with a Sclavonic colouring. Vieuxtemps died 
a few years since, but Belgium has some living composers 
of acknowledged originality to speak for her; and 
perhaps this country would have been better represented 
by a selection from several living composets than by a 
single cantata of Mr Cowen.” 


*** & 


MAvAME ALBONI recently attained her sixtieth birth- 
day, and a remarkable musical party was given to her 
house in Paris to celebrate the event. The 7imes’ 
correspondent says:—‘‘The unrivalled singer was sur- 
rounded by a circle of distinguished artists — Madame 
Marie Battu, the admired soprano; Mdlle. Marimon, 
now retired, but still a great vocalist when she chooses ; 
the ‘belle Madame Miklos,” as she is called, whose 
ability as a pianist might make her dispense with beauty ; 
Mdlle, Lepine, who has a charming voice ; M. Bosquin 
and M. Plancon, a tenor and baritone, who are popular 
favourites at the opera. The great Alboni, with her un- 
impaired voice, sang the ‘Pro Peccatis’ from Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater;” then, with Mdlle Marimon and 
Madame Battu, the buffo trio of the ‘ Matrimonio 
Segreto ;” and next, with Madame Battu, M. Plancon, 
and M. Bosquin, the quartet of ‘‘ Rigollette,” the last 
piece being given with thrilling effect. The event of the 
evening was peculiarly French—a recitation by Dumaine, 
the most popular of French actors, of verses by Jacques 
Normand, in honour of the anniversary, with an accom- 
paniment on the piano, all the singers above named giving 
the chorus ‘Alboni, Alboni,’ The verses celebrated the 
hostess’s voice, her heart, and her house, this last an 
asylum ever open to those who are suffering. They were 
a surprise for the guests and the great vocalist herself was 
deeply affected at this homage to a career of unmixed 
triumph,” 





Accidentafe. 


Mk F. H. Cowen is to write a Cantata for the opening 
of the Liverpool Exhibition. 


*** * 


THe Rubinstein historical recitals at St James’ Hall, 
are fixed for May 18, 21, 24, 27, and June 1, 4, and 9. 


** * 


Tue will of the late Mr Maas, some say, is to be 
sworn at over £17,000, which represents the savings of 
the popular tenor during about ten years. Others declare 
that the sum is not and could not be anything like that. 


*“* & 


MEssrs DowDESWELIL & DowDESWELL of New Bond 
Street, have on view a life-sized portrait of Herr Hans 
Richter, in his robes as Mus. Doc.,; Oxford, by G. 
Papperitz. 


** * 


THe proposal to found a Liszt Scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music has been heartily taken up, 
The subscription list now amounts to over £600, although 
the scheme has not been long before the public. 


* & 


Tue Queen has sent Senor Sarasate a handsome set 
of pearl and diamond studs, with a complimentary letter 
from Sit Henry Ponsonby upon the Spanish violinist’s 
recent performance of Mendelssohn's concerto at Windsor 
Castle, 


** 


Mr A. C. Mackenzin’s new opera, “Guillem de 
Cabestanh "—so the spelling has been fixed—will be 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre on June 2nd, Madame 
Valleria, Mr M‘Guckin, and Mr Crotty will take the 


principal parts 





Turee daughters of the Duke and Duchess. of Edin- 
burgh attended the sacred concert given at Madame 
Tassaud’s on Ash Wednesday. “A: lady critic has’given 
a curious description of Handel’s music as Weld from” 
the Chamber of Horrors. 


t+ % 


IT may interest the admirers of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr W..S. Gilbert to know that 'the>‘‘ Mikado”: has 
been a year on the Savoy stage. The dresses:have been: 
renewed, which looks as though the. ‘‘ Mikado ” ‘will:re- 
tain its place for many a day yet. 


* ke & 


Tue Prince of Wales’ attended at the New Club, 
London, a performance of Offenbach’s opera ‘bouffe *‘Le 
Chanson de Fortunio.” The representation began at 11 
P.M, The part of “Valentine” was sustained by Mdlle. 
Caylus, who came specially from ‘Paris for the occasion. 


** & 


Ir has been decided that the next Sullivan and Gilbert 
opera shall ‘not be, produced at the Savoy till the early 
autumn. Sir Arthur is busy on his cantata for the Leeds 
festival (on Longfellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend”), and he 
will not be able to begin the music of the opera for some 
time. 


* & & 


A JOURNALIST who has had an interview with M. 
Gounod, says :—‘‘ Since I last met M. Gounod there has 
been a great change in his manner as well as in his life. 
He spends much time in prayer, goes several times each 
day to church, and kneels on the stone floor, an example 
of piety. He is very mystical, sad, and solemn.” 


%& & & 


MR CarRL Rosa’s new singer, Owen Thomas, is first 
cousin to the Duke of Norfolk, and brother-in-law to a 
much esteemed and eminent canon, formerly tutor to the 
sons of the Prince of Wales. Mr Thomas was last year 
a memiber of the D’Oyly Carte Companies in the United 
States, 


e & & 


Mgssks J. & J. HOPKINSON, pianoforte manufacturers, 
of New Bond Street, having intimated their desire to ‘pre 
sent a gold medal to be competed for annually: by the 
pianoforte pupils of the Royal College of Music, and to 
be. called the ‘‘ Hopkinson Gold Medal,” the council 
have accepted the offer, and. the first award will be:made 
at the seat examination in April. 


**# * 


THE programme of a recent entertainment of the 
Glasgow police arranged that the proceedings should be 
opened by the company ‘singing to the tune ** Duke 
Street,” which is the familiar name of the prison, 
the portion® of the load Pealm which . tains the 
couplet—* sac 


“ To hear the pris’ner's mourning groan, 
And free them that are doom d to die.” 


+e { 


SUNDAY organ recitals on the grand organ at St 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, are being given, by direction 
of the City Council, At the first, there was an audience 
of. several thousands, chiefly working. men and their 
families, and over two thousand were unable to obtain 
admission. The experiment, which is to be continued 
for six months, has thus far proved a great success. 


* & * 


Mr F. KILvINGTON HATTERSLEY has been commis- 
sioned to compose an orchestral overture for the Leeds 
Musical Festival, Mr Hattersley entered, the Royal 
Academy of Music in January 1881. . He obtained: the 
Balfe Scholarship and Charles Lucas Medal for composi- 
tion. Among his works which have been performed at 
the Royal Academy and other concerts, are a symphony, 
orchestral overture, 137th Psalm, and a dramatic cantata. 


- ++ * 
IN the new Educational Code, dali" Ugh Ws 


| together. 


grant to 6d. when it ‘is tatight only by’ear. “By all who 


has ‘ani ‘unwelcome ring,’ but it'is handsome payment for 


many schools. 


‘ * % * 

A aati at correspondent enynone Baby excellent 
musicians ‘have been ‘heard: here: during ::the last: two 
years, but no. pianist :or‘violinist ‘has been:able:to draw 
large audiences. Mme. Helen Hopekirk has» probably 
given’ mofe satisfaction than’ any) dozen: pianists put 
She thas- appeared five: times—twice with the 
Philharmonic: Orchestra, and’ three ‘times »in her own 
piano recitals,‘ and: each \time ‘she' has; had a! numerous 
assembly ofiattentive and. enthusiastic auditors. 


* & * 


Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN had an enthusiastic ‘ re- 
ception from the citizens of Bath, whither he went to 
conduct a performance of his ** Martyr of Antioch” by the 


which on high authority is declared to *‘ promise to be 
one of the most efficient’ in England’’—presented the 
composer and ‘conductor with ‘a handsome silver claret 
jug as'a memento of his visit. 


He 


‘Tur Festival of the: Three Choirs at Gloucester, which 
is to be held from: September ‘7th to ‘the! 10th; will pro- 
vide. several English ‘novelties. : Mr Charles’ Harford 


goes to Greek story for: his inspiration.’ His work: is 

entitled ‘‘Andromeda,”: Mr W.:S.: Rockstro, whois better 

known as:a’ writer about:music than as a writer’ of music; 

will'contribute an oratorio,' ‘The Good Shepherd ;” and 

Dr Hubert Parry. will! produce~a mew orchestral com-' 
% % & 


AmusiNG stories of Mr W. S. Gilbert are numerous 
enough, but an anecdote illustrating, the popular play- 
wright’s well-known failing of positiveness, has only 
recently appeared in print, Mr Gilbert (who, does not 
pretend to, know. a note, of music) was, with Mr Fred 
Clay, listening to.a band, Mr Gilbert declared they 
were playing one of Strauss’s waltzes, , Mr Clay con- 
tradicted, Mr Gilbert insisted, but Mr Clay replied, 
“Well, I ought to know, considering that I wrote it 
myself,” ‘‘Oh no, you didn’t, Clay,” retorted Mr 
Gilbert, “you may have written =n very Tike it, 
but, not that.” ; 
ee 

Liszt, is expected to arrive in London on April 1st. 
“St Elizabeth” will be performed on the 6th. of the 
same month at the Novello Oratorio Concerts! Dr 
Wylde announces a performance of the same work at the 
annual opening concert of the London Academy of 
Music on Wednesday afternoon, April 7th. ‘Liszt will 
also. be present at a reception given by Mr Walter Bache 
in his honour, at the Grosvenor Gallery on the 8th; at 
Herr L, E. Bach’s Vocal and Orchestral Concert on the 
gth ; and at the Crystal Palace on April roth; when 
Madame Valleria will introduce some of his yocal music. 


+e 


THE following are the particulars of the examinations: 
at the University of Oxford:—1. For: the degree ‘of 
Doctor in Music, on Wednesday, October 13, 1886; 
2. Second examination for the degree of Bachelor in 
Music, on Wednesday, October! 13, 1886.. In, addition 
to the usual subjects, there will be required a critical 
knowledge of “‘Der Freischztitz” (Weber), Symphony, 
No. § (Beethoven). All exercises are to be sent to the 
professor of music, Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, St 
Michael’s, Tenbury,.as early as possible. None can’ be 
received thier the end of June. ~ 


eee 


Me’B.'L. Mosety, LL.B., held’a conference at Trinity’ 
College, onthe 16th ult., om behalf of the London Branch: 
of the United Richard Wagner’ Society: ”:' The exposition 

was, ‘A ‘plain ‘statement of Wagner's ‘art principles.” 





notation, is now directly encouraged by reducing ‘the* fs.’ 


re wide field was travelled. Wagner:was reviewed in his 


recognise ‘the’ importance of ‘song in’ the ‘life of a vation 
this change will be heartily welcome. ‘No doubt the 6d. 


the! witfained howling. that’ now’ passes for singing in 


Bath ‘Philharmonic’ Society; of which he is:the' president. 
At the close of the concert: the ladies of the chorus— ' 


Lloyd is writing a cantata:for the occasion, and again | 
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capacities of dramatic, poet, musician, and philosophical 
thinker, and an “interesting debate ensued, in which 
Messrs Praeger, Jacques, Millar, Birnstingl, and others 
joined. ‘The next meeting of the Society will take place 
on the 13th inst., when Mr W. C. Ward will read a 
paper, entitled, “The inner significance of ‘Der Ring 
des Nibelungen.’” 


* # & 


At the annual dinner of the South London Musical 
Club, Sir George Grove said that he was very glad to pre- 
side over an assembly of ‘amateurs. He.was himself a 
typical amateur. He had never received a musical educa- 
tion, but was brought up as an engineer. He then 
became Secretary to the Crystal Palace Company. His 
principal duty that evening was to propose the toast of 
the South London Musical Club, which he did with 
peculiar pleasure, because these great singing clubs 
represented to him the sturdy British resistance which 
the country had made during the present century to 
foreign innovations. The introduction of foreign music, 
taken up by society and fashion, had pushed English 
music on one side, but the old glee societies and clubs, 
like the South London Musical Club, exhibited the per- 
sistence of Englishmen in endeavouring to maintain an 
English School of Music. The glee literature of England 
was a literature which, in many respects, the country 
should be proud of. It was different from any other 
form of music existing abroad during the last century, 
and was the direct descendant of the contrapuntal style 
which obtained in old English cathedral music., Societies 
like this exhibited also the pleasure many people took in 
the practice of the most delightful of arts, whose ordinary 
avocations were probably quite removed from art of any 
kind. He hoped the South London Musical Club would. 
continue to flourish. 
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Life of Joun Huttan, LL.D. By his wife. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1886. 


It would be a poor life and a poorer record of it in 
which some points of interest were not to be found, some 
questions suggested worthy of passing attention. It does 
not follow, however, that therefore every life is worthy of 
record in extenso ; the life must be in itself sufficiently 
striking to justify treatment, or the treatment. must lend 
it dignity by indicating wider and loftier relations than 
those obvious upon the surface. The life of Dr Hullah, 
both in itself and in its record, is by no means wanting in 
suggestiveness; but it inevitably gives rise to the question 
whether it furnished sufficiently novel material to justify 
the extended narrative presented in the volume under 
notice. The biographical method adopted is of the 
simplest. Letters are quoted, journeys described, events 
of domestic and friendly interest faithfully recorded, the 
life-work indicated ; there is no attempt to force an 
interest by additions from without. But apart from a 
summary of his influence upon British musical thought, 
the interest is mainly of the nature of gentle gossip, far 
from distasteful if life had wider leisures, but perhaps 
suggestive of superfluity when the lives and works of 
greater men remain unknown. Dr Hullah was a 
musician of no little ability and of inexhaustible energy, 
a man of fairly wide culture, a genial man with many 
friends. But he can scarcely be ranked as a genius, 
unless in the matter of inspiring others with a desire to 
know more of his art. His life has no unusual or stirring 
incident, no picturesque eccentricities, or weaknesses ; it 
is a life for the most part happy, always to be respected, 
but wanting just that final greatness which inspires the 
feeling that without the knowledge of it the world were 
poorer. 

To those, however, who knew the man and who came 
more or less under his influence the added interest of 
personal relationship will make the book exceedingly 
welcome. If it errs a little in treating its subjects as 
though for the time being Dr Hullah was the central 
fact, if not in the world’s history, at all events in its 
musical history, it at least admirably defines his person- 
ality. From first to last the reader is in touch with the 
living man; and so far a certain artlessness which is 
observable in its’ method has secured results which a 
higher art often fails to obtain. The book would 
have been of far greater. importance if Hullah had 


been able to carry out his original design of leaving 
behind him an autobiography, or at all events autobio- 
graphical notes. In the course of his long musical 
experience he had necessarily accumulated a large store 
of personal and incidental anecdotes of which only a few 
have found their way into print—such as the memories of 
Lablache and Rubini in Chapter III. Unfortunately his 
later leisure was not sufficiently prolonged to permit him 
to extend his notes, and they come to an end in the fifth 
chapter. He was, however, a good correspondent of 
the chatty type, with a ready appreciation of everything 
he saw and heard, recounting his experiences to his 
friends in a crisp, fluent style. Here is one of his most 
deftly-turned descriptions in a letter from Ravenna :— 

“T have been to the top of the old round tower of the church: 
whence I could see the Adriatic covered with shipping, and hear the 
murmur of the wind through the forest which Dante, five centuries 
ago, described so exquisitely.. A strange, weird, fascinating thing 
is this forest. of immensely tall pines, growing sufficiently apart to 
allow of their full development.and of the sky shining through them, 
and such a sky!‘ Dolce color d'oriental zaffiro'—a blue with green 
in it, and when seen in little bits, having the concentrated lustre of a 
jewel. Such stillness, too, broken only by a gentle wind, the cries 
of grasshoppers and the occasional rustle of a bright-eyed or slowly 
moving snake.” 

For the most part the strain is not quite so elevated, 
but one of quiet humour pervading homelier details. In 
his letters, at all events, he was not greatly given to talk 
‘*shop.” Curiously enough, almost the only exhibition 
of spleen in them is with regard to the present Prime 
Minister. At one period of his career, Dr Hullah was 
competitor for the Musical Professorship at Edinburgh 
University. The votes were equally divided between 
Dr Hullah and Mr Herbert Oakeley, and Mr Gladstone, 
then Lord Rector, gave the casting vote in favour of the 
younger musician. The wisdom of this has been often 
disputed, many critics being of opinion that the energy of 
Dy Hullah would have greatly extended the influence of 
the chair—the only one in Scotland. It is clear that 
Hullah at least did not forgive the Premier for his action 
—witness his account of the 

“The speeches were poor, notwithstanding they came from the 
mouths of great guns. Mr Gladstone talked away for half-an- 
hour .. . fencing himself against giving offence in such a mixed 
assembly in such a transitional time. As I was coming out of the 
place where hats were deposited on entering, I came right up 
against him. 1 was turning away when he.. . took my hand... 
and expressed his regret at not having seen me so long. I suppose 
I looked alittle odd, for he said, ‘ You have not forgotten me ?—my 
name is Gladstone.’ I am not likely to forget him ina hurry! It 
would be curious to know what was going on in his mind during 
those few moments... . .” 

In matters more definitely musical, many interesting 
passages might be culled. The following note upon 
relative racial musical ability is of interest, though the 
theory is not so unimpeachable as the general statement 
of fact. It may be urged against it that the bagpipes are 
by no means an immemorial instrument in the Highlands, 
and that it was more probably a want of ear which led 
to the adoption of the pipes, than the pipes which have 
evolved a defective ear. 

“The Celts of Wales are, perhaps, the most musically apt of any 
people in Great Britain ; on the other hand, those of the Highlands 
of Scotland are the least, so I have never met with a Welsh student 
with what is called a defective ear. I have taken the utmost pains 
to get a‘ Highland student to imitate even approximately the 
simplest succession of musical sounds, quite unsuccessfully ; and 
this not in one instance only, but in half-a-dozen consecutive 
instances. The cause is not far to seek. Music is an imitative 
art. From time immemorial the Welsh ear has been formed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the harp, an instrument not merely 
refined in its quality, but an instrument of harmony, and, therefore, 
of necessity, tuned on the system which, with Europeans, use has 
made into a second nature. The Highland ear has been formed on 
the coarsest variety of one of the most imperfect of monodic instru- 
ments, the bagpipe. I do not give these as the only causes of the 

musical inequalfty of these two varieties of the same race, but as 
one of them, and that of itself a sufficient one.” 

The paragraph which follows is also of interest as 
recording the method of teaching employed by Mr A. C. 
Mackenzie before he was known to fame as one of the 
leading British composers. Mr Mackenzie taught eight 
pupils at a time ia one room, all strumming the same 
piece on eight different pianos. There has probably 
been only one place conceived by men with which that 
room was comparable, but the method appears to have 
been successful. With characteristic caution, however, 
he does not recommend its general adoption. The 
record of his work as Inspector embodies many practical 
suggestions, the desirability of the adoption of which is 
by no means done away with. Few.men were better 
qualified for a post of this kind, certainly few have 
thrown into their labour an equal enthusiasm and love. 
In this respect the volume is the record of a model life, 
to which the future of British music will be very greatly 
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THE PIANO.—I. 


i ue DEPORTMENT AT THE PIANo. 


“ Many very worthy and sensible ‘people have certain odd tricks, 
ill habits, and awkwardness in their behaviour which excite a dis- 
gust to and dislike of their persons that cannot be removed or over- 
come by any other valuable endowment or merit which they may, 
possess.’ The remark has the delightful obviousness which so 
often characterised Lord Chesterfield when he became reflective, 
but it cannot be denied that the rei ion of place has its 
value. ,Our comfort is so largely a matter of surfaces that deport- 
ment even in small details becomes a matter of ethical importance. 
In his practical enumeration, however, of what a man should and 
should not. do, if he wishes to be a model of worldly refinement, 
Lord Chesterfield omitted to give rules in certain mattets which 
have singe become of importance. To have discussed the deportment 
of a musician would with hin have been to discuss the deportment 
desirable in effecting a breach of deportment. In his opinion, if not 
in that of his contemporaries, there was a distinct Hine of demarca- 
tion between the gentleman and the musician. “I cannot,” he 
says, “avoid calling playing upon any musical instfument illiberal 
in a gentleman.” The sight of a royal duke.playing upon a violin 
in a concert room would have scandalized him beyond measure, for 
“a*man of fashion, who is seen piping or fiddling at a concert 
degrades his own dignity.” “If you love music, hear it; pay 
fiddlers to play to you,” he tells his son; “ but never play your- 
self. It makes a gentleman appear frivolous and contemptible, 
leads him frequently into bad company, and wastes that time which 
might otherwise be well employed.” He selects the violin, of course, 
as being then the chief instrument considered suitable for a male 
practitioner, but he would have spoken to the same effect of the 
harpsichord or piano—possibly, indeed, even more strongly, for as 
late as 1827, at an amateur concert at Oxford, the first male pianist 
who had been heard there was hissed for his performance upon 
what-was deemed only a woman's instrument. 

While; therefore, we have Chesterfield on the manner of entering 
or leaving a room, of standing, talking, eating, blowing one's nose, 
and the like, we have nothing from him on the manner in which the 
amateur musician shoyld deport himself. It is a distinct 168s, for 
there would have been ample scope for the old man's pungent com- 
ment upon the various forms of extravagance, clumsiness, and ab- 
surdity constantly exhibited by performers. It is not difficult, 
indeed, to graft the modern attitude towards music upon the man- 
ners of his time, and picture a Chesterfield of the piano. One can 
conceive how seriously the well-preserved beau would have taken 
the externals of the matter—his dignified carriage as he walked to 
the piano, his graceful use of the lace-fringed handkerchief, the 
seated figure upright without stiffness, the faintest suggestion of a 
smile upon the quiet face, the entire absence of distortion of 
feature or rocking of the body, the art of the player never disturb- 
ing the finished art-product—himself, gentleman dilettante. He 
throws off some graceful triviality, bows his acknowledgment with 
the same ease, and retakes his place in the conversation without 
having ever derogated from his aristrocratic equability of dignified 
indolence. 

This would yndoubtedly be very far from an ideal performance; 





-| we are glad to-day to sacrifice ‘a little of the Chesterfieldian gloss, 


if by so doing we can get below the surface to the genuine man or 
woman. Butthe art of graceful assent, graceful performance, and 
graceful withdrawal, may not the less be made a matter of cultiva: 
tion. With regard to assent and withdyawal, for instance, who does 
not know the type of player who succumbs only after prolonged 
pressure, but who, when once seated at the piano, has almost to be 
driven from it by force to make room for any one else? He cannot 
play, his hands are cold, his memory is bad, he has not brought 
any music, you have nothing he knows, he really would if he could 
—well, he will just try, but under compulsion, you know! And so he 
takes his place, his hands get warm, and his memory revives, and 
he settles down upon the stool as if for a permanency. Everyone 
has met also the nervous player, who suffers himself to be led to 
the piano like a lamb to the slaughter, who stumbles over several 
chairs and feet on the way thither, and commences to play with a 
discord fortissimo because he has forgotten to assure himself of the 
key of the piece. If he gets through it without breaking down, he 
rises hastily, blinded with agitation and gratitude to Providence ; 
stumbles back over several feet and chairs, and has to have 
every sentence repeated to him thrice for an hour afterwards. 
Comparatively few players have the grate to sit down naturally 
when they are asked, do their best without apology, and rise 
naturally when they have accomplished their share of the entertain- 
ment. 

It is less, however, the conduct of a player before and after per- 
formance than the conduct during performance that is of special 
here. The prior and subsequent conduct is a matter 
of the general habit in which no lady or gentleman is likely to err. 
But the deportment of the performer during the performance in- 
troduces new questions. Should he sit with the motionless, digni- 
fied ease and straight-onward look of Rubinstein, with the motion 
of the hands as almost the only sign of effort? Should he vary this 
rigidity, as some pianists do—as Mr Halle sometimes does—with a 
slight nodding indication of the time, or sympathetic glance at his 
audience? Should he look about him while he plays, and grin, 
and nod, and make faces to the right hand and to the left, with 
the simious characteristics of M.de Pachmann? Should he let his 
hands wander over the keys as simply and unobtrusively as pos- 
sible, or should he permit himself to indulge a certain bravura 








indebted. 


style, lifting the hands a shade more than is necessary, and giving 
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to the mechanical aspect of his work a lightness and freedom cor- 
responding to the quality of the music? These and many other 
points suggest themselves for comment, and they may best be 
treated by asking the further question—What is the object of play- 
ing? Clearly not to bring the player into public prominence, but 
to set forth the selected music in its best light. Anything, there- 
fore, in the player which attracts attention from the music, and 
places the artist for the time being io rivalry with his art, is to be 
condemned as vicious. From the point of view of pure musical 
enjoyment, the pianist might as desirably be concealed from view 
as the Wagnerian Orchestra. It is the ends which should move us, 
not the means to the ends. Thus the common desire to watch a 
great pianist's hands is not altogether compatible with the desire 
to hear and fully appreciate the good music which the pianist’s 
hands, head, and heart are engaged in producing; and if the 
pianist, in addition, flings his hands about so as to thrust them 
upon your vision, almost whether you will or no, he is so far defeat- 
ing himself. More than that, he is guilty of vulgarity of the same 
order as that of the man who makes himself attractive by the 
number and size of his paste-diamonds. 


THE VIOLIN.—I. 
THe BARLY VIOLINS AND VIOLIN-MAKERS. 


Sometimes in the pauses of a Beethoven symphony, having felt 
anew the mighty stimulus of the master, I ask myself in wonder, 
how this great musical product, with its power of thrilling the im- 
agination, came into existence. And when I have in thought re- 
lated Beethoven to Mozart and Haydn; and these to Bach; and 
Bach in his turn to numerous players on lute and viol, thus forming 
a line of evolution, making each composer the inheritor of the 
knowledge and achievement of his predecessors, it has always 
seemed as if an unknown number of workers in the field of music 
had passed into forgetfulness, leaving only their contribution to the 
art in the world’s keeping. ‘A symphony is an art-form which 
has its root in the rustic-dance measures; and these have sprung 
out of the soil, no man can tell how or where. Probably some rude 
tiller of the fields who had the art of making his thoughts go chime, 
supplied the unit of the instrumental composition, which, prospering 
under the hands of successive masters, now appeals to us as an em- 
anation of the highest genins. 

But Beethoven and all the rest of them. might have remained 
dumb if there had not existed a race of man who applied inventive 
skill and patience to the perfecting of stringed instruments. Sym- 
phonic writing depends upon violin technique, and a school of ad- 
vanced violin-playing could not be founded until the makers of 
Cremona and other inventors had placed in the hands of men of 
musical capacity an instrument with great possibilities in it. The 
growth of the violin is,to many who know nothing technically of 
music, one of the most interesting things in the history of human 
activity. If the first lowly genius who conceived the idea of 
causing strings to vibrate across a box, could be traced, 
the whole of musical mankind would unite to do him honour. 
His life, however, lies too far back in antiquity, and the stringed 
instrument had grown in grace, becoming the medium for 
the expression of emotions appropriate to high festivals, religious 
ceremonies, or humble merrymakings before anyone thought of 
enquiring as to its ancestry and the manner of its birth and develop- 
ment. It was not till humanity had fiddled its way, on all kinds of 
music-producing boxes, into the fifteenth century, that a rude craft 
began to assume the dignity of a noble art. A few more generations 
passed, master handing his knowledge on to pupil, and pupil always 
adding to the inheritance. By slow degrees suggestions of the 
curves of the instrument we know began to emerge, until there arose 
in Cremona a race of violin-makers coming in the fulness of time to 
crown the work of their predecessors, and to give to the world an 
enduring means to beauty of sound. The first of these makers were 
the family of the Amatis, who brought from Brescia to Cremona 
the tradition of Gaspard de Salo—one of the great creative minds 
in the art. The members of the family wrought successive improve- 
ments, and prepared the soil for the appearance of the grand masters 
of the craft—Antonius Stradivarius and Joseph Guarnerius del 
Jesii. 

It would seem as if the world had periodical blossomings of 
artistic genius. Violin-making was but one side of an activity 
everywhere making for perfection in art in the days of the Amatis. 
Raphael, Titian, da Vinci, and Tintoretto were then revealing the 
glories of painting, before which mankind still stands enraptured. 
Then when Stradivarius and Guarnerius were at the height 
of their achievements, Italy was astir with the arts of turn- 
ing glass, stone, and bronze into forms of beauty, These 
Cremona violin-makers were for the most part simple, one- 
idea'd men, content to be represented in the werld by the character 
of their handiwork, Of the personality of Stradivarius we have no 
complete account. He was born at Cremona in 1644, made violins, 
and died—that is the record of his life. If he had interests beyond 
his workshop, history has taken no account of them. Doubtless in 
:7o2 there were some uneasy vibrations in the house of fiddles when 
the city war taken, lost, and re-taken by the French. Some 
reminiscences of him were preserved by Polledro, a first violin at 
the Chapel Royal, Turin, who had them from his master. Stradi- 
varius was by him described as a tall thin man, with silvery hair 
fringing a bald head, which was covered with a cap of white wool 
in winter and of cotton in summer. A white apron of leather formed 
his working garb, that is to say, his invariable garb. At first he 
wrought in the manner of his master, Amati; but in time struck 
out for himself an original path, producing instr which com- 
bined Amati’s sweetness with a nobler quality and quantity of tone. 
Moreover conscientiousness of workmanship was, if not anew thing, 
carried by him to the height of religious principle. No instrument 
left his hand until it had obtained externally an ideal beauty; and 
when, long after his death, the Stradivarius violins had to be opened 
for the purpose of strengthening the base bar (rendered necessary 
by the raising of pitch and consequent increase of tension), it was 
found that the instruments were finished internally with the same 
loving regard for honest and artistic craftsmanship, 1 believe that 
to the character of Stradivarius, shining through his violins, is due 
much of the regard with which the world receives his name. 








Guarnerius, some of whose instruments contest the crown with 
the Stradivari, was born in 1683, and also flourished in the atmos- 
phere of Cremona, which seems to have bent all nature to the pur- 
poses of fiddles. A story runs to the effect that Guarnerius was 
once confined in prison for debt, that he won the heart of the 
jailer’s daughter, who obtained for him tools and materials, and 
that there he made some of. his best instruments, though by no 
means his most graceful ones. To the experienced eye some of 
them have, in fact, a comical grotesqueness. Of these the late 
Charles Reade said—“ Such is the force of genius, that I believe in 
our secret hearts we love these impudent fiddles best, they are so 
full of chic.” Paganini, as is well known, used a Guarnerius, and 
Spohr is said to have offered to exchange his best Stradivarius for 
one which belonged to an English musician. The fabulous prices 
now paid for the violins of these two Cremona makers would have 
startled the worthy men. They wrought all the better because 
their remuneration was quite unexciting. 











RESULT OF CHRISTMAS 
COMPETITIONS. 


£90 PRIZE. GOLD MEDAL CHALLEN PIANO. 


Tue amusements of the Christmas season are by this time only a 
memory for most people, but we have reason to believe that it is a 
very pleasant and vivid memory for those who took part in our com- 
petitions. The “ Who's-who Picture Puzzle” was devised with the 
hope that it might furnish the zest of novelty at a season when all 
wits are astir to find means of making homes and re-unions attrac- 
tive; as well as for the purpose of stimulating an interest in the 
persons chiefly concerned in the presentation of music to the public. 
Our intentions have, we think, been fairly realised. From all parts of 
the world we have received attempts at solution of the portrait- 
puzzle’given in our Christmas number. A large number are fairly 
successful ; some are comically astray ; and there are many very 
shrewd guesses. We print underneath a key to the puzzle, and if any 
of the competitors think that the persons represented would and could 
not be identified by their own relatives, we would say to them that 
the page only aims at giving character-touches. The real portraits 
appear, from time to time, full-page size in the MaGazine. About 
them there can be no hesitation. 


1. JOACHIM. 13. MANNS. 2s. C. GopFrey. 

2. COWEN. 14. SCHUMANN. ~— 26. HECHT. 

3. PaTgy. 1s. Cart Rosa. 27. Luoyp. 

4. GLADSTONE, 16. D. Goprrey. 28. STERLIPG, 

5. MACFARREN. 17. ALBANI. 29. PraTTt. 

6. CowarD. 18. SNAZELLE. go. M‘GuckInN. 

7 NILSSON. 19. STANFORD. 31. PACHMANN. 

8. Norman-Nerupa, 20. T, Drew. 32. SARASATE. 

6, RICHTER. 21. ARDITI. 33: GAYLoRD, 

10 DuKE oF Epin-_ 22. SANTLEY. 34. Mme. PACHMANN. 
BURGH. 23. Maas 35» Dvorak. 


24. Sims Reeves. 36. Essirorr, 
37> Dummy. 


tr. Marie Roze. 
12, GROSSMITH. 


The prize-winner is, E. Steet, 23 Suipka Roap, BALHAM, 
Surrey. 


The list of persons entitled to two pieces of music is too long to 
print. The music will be in their hands in a few days. 


£70 PRIZE. ‘‘BELL” AMERICAN ORGAN. 


This competition was also very fully taken up; and the list (which 
contains some surprises) of the greatest organists of the century, as 
determined by a counting of votes, is as follows :— 

a. Best. 5- SMART. 9. SPARK. 
2. STAINER. 6. Hopkins. 1o Goss, 

3. Lermsure-WELY. 7. BripGe (Westminister). 11. BATISTE. 
4. GUILMANT. 8. MENDELSSOHN. 12. ELvey. 

The successful voting paper is that of FLorence A. RaILTon, 
Jersey House, WisHiNGTON, NR. MANCHESTER. 


£14 PRIZE. VIOLINIST’S OUTFIT. 


Violinists are a numerous and growing ¢lass to-day ; and it was 
natural that ‘many should wish to possess ‘a handsome outfit. On 
counting up the votes it was found that the | pate: names ranked 
highest :— 


1. JOACHIM. 5. Sponr. 

2. NorMan-Nerupa. 6, De Berior. 

3: PaGanini. 7» Carropus. | i. Ernst. 

4. SARASATE. 8. VieuxTEeMPs. 12. WIENIAWSKI. 

The competition here, which was very close, has resulted in a 
tie. To decide the destination of the prize a second test will be 
devised. ‘The persons who are concerned in this tie will hear from 
us within a week after the first of April, and the final result will be 
announced in the May number. 


9. WILHELM 
10. Ove Butt, 





The Prize Piano will be forwarded to the winner by Messrs 
Challen & Son of 46 Oxford St., London. 

The Prise Organ will be forwarded to the winner by Messrs W. 
Bell & Co., Holborn Viaduct, London. 

The Prize Violinist s Outfit will be forwarded to the winner 
by Mr Alfonse Cary, Newbury, Berks. 

In our next number acknowledgments of the instruments will be 
printed. We now offer, in name of all readers, congratulations to 
the winners. May the instruments prove an endless source of 
happiness ! 
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NEW COMPETITIONS. 


‘TWENTY GUINEA PRIZE MUSICAL BOX. 
HALF-GUINEA PRIZE PORTRAIT PUZZLE. 





For particulars, see second page of cover, facing “Staccato.” 








Questions and 
eAndwerd,  ~ 


—— 0: —— 


H. M.—1. Rapid wrist motion, with point of bow. 2. Towards 
bridge. 

Envers.—Thanks for the notes you send, but they hardly possess 
interest enough to warrant publication in full. 

J. Incuis Wicut, Dungpin, — We try to meet the wishes of 
readers all over the world ;' but if the date for competitions is fixed 
to take in the Antipodes, our readers at home here in old England 
become impatient. The ‘‘ Colonials ' will, however, not be for- 
gotten. 

Orcano—A good accompanist must have sufficient technical 
power, with sufficient sympathy to properly subordinate it at the 
right time. Any music-seller will obtain a work on the organ for 
you. Instruments vary. 

‘Harmony.—Please send address ; letters waiting. 

ConsERVATORIUM.—Write to the Director, who will gladly supply 
information. ) 

J. S. D.—Parallel octaves is another name for. consecutive 
octaves. 

Ana.—A thorough explanation of discord could only be attempted 
by one who was equally conversant with physiology, acoustics, and 
metaphysics. In the surface explanation of musical terms, it is a 
chord containing dissonant intervals. 

SonaTa.—The division of Beethoven's music into three styles 
was made by Lenz. The method of division is determined less by 
chronology than by character of the musical contents. 

A. S. M.—Apply to any music-seller. 

CoLLEGIATE.—You should make a study of musical form. The 
Scherzo is a study of itself, and raises most interesting points in 
musical history. 

F. L.—Contains several errors. 

Pianist—Hummel’s Duet. Sonate in A flat is probably what 
you are in search of. 

Frep.—The bulk of the older national songs are written in six- 
eight time. 

Rosin.—De Beriot was born in 1802. Of Belgian nationality. 

MapriGAL.—“ Down in a flow'ry vale" belongs to the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Festa, its composer, was Maestro at the 
Vatican. 

J. W.—The euphonium is a bass intrument like the Baritone 
Saxhorn, but of larger bore. 

PresTER JoHN.—*‘ Who was Sir Arthur Sullivan?” If this is a 
conundrum, please forward the answer at your earliest conveni- 
ence ; we give it up. 

D. Mapox.—As a matter of fact, the upper and lower notes are so 
seldom used that the pianoforte might be reduced an octave without 
great loss. The saving in cost would be great. 

James Harvey.—“ Chair Organ” was a corruption of ‘‘ Choir 
Organ,” in use during the last century. It has been suggested that 
it arose from the fact that in cathedrals the choir organ often formed 
the back of the organist’s seat. 


THE MAY NUMBER 


OF THE 


Magazine of Music 


WILL CONTAIN :— 


1.—MY LADY BELTON. 

A Story in One Chapter. By MARTIN QUERN. 
2.—_SOME ASPECTS OF BEET- 
HOVEN’S HUMOUR. 

By NORMAN OLIPHANT. 
3.—ROBERT FRANZ—WITH 
PORTRAIT. 

By THE EDITOR. 
4.—RUBINSTEIN, & PROGRAMMES 
ON THE HISTORICAL METHOD. 
By MORTIMER WHEELER. 


5.—ART-THEORIES OF WAGNER. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Etc. Etc. 


THE MUSIC SUPPLEMENT 
WILL CONTAIN : 


THE DAGMAR WALTZES. 


By J. MORE SMIETON. 
Etc. . Etc. 
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